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" The bell sounded, and the girls clung more closely together." — The 
Swedish Singer, Page 23. 
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VANDA ROSENDAHL, . . 

THE SWEDrSH SINGER 




CHAPTEE I. 

THE DALECARLIAN SISTERS, 

{HE Northern winter was over; the still, 
fair land had awakened from its long 
sleep, and, as the sun rose higher, hills 
and vales had hastened to shake off their 
white garments, and put on the livery of spring. Into 
the heart of the forest the warm sunbeams had pierced, 
melting the thousand icicles that himg on the branches. 
The fairy crown vanished from the head of the lofty 
birch, that shot its slender stem far up above its 
neighbours, and was replaced by a scanty green crest. 
The cold winter blast, too, had yielded to the sun's 
magical influence, and the flowers and leaves, that it 
withered up with its keen breath, had been wooed 
from their countless retreats by its soft whispers, and 
promises of brightness and warmth ; and as if frost 
and ice were things unheard or imdreamed of, they 
6 
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6 THE SWEDISH SINGER. 

had burst into life, as fresH as in summers of old ; iind 
tHe stream and the lake and the torrent, all silent as 
death but a few weeks before, had been kissed by the 
sun and the breeze. Their bands were unloosed, and 
down rushed the torrent as noisy and rapid as ever ; 
on flowed the streams, murmuring and chattering to 
the wild creepers fringing their banks, the lakes again 
placidly mirroring sunlight and starlight, and birds 
on the wing ; while up from their watery tombs the 
lilies had come, to cradle themselves, as of yore, on the 
lake's quiet surface. 

The Swedish spring had hardly foretold her ap- 
proach before summer came on — such summers as 
Northern lands only can see, where the siu does not 
' set till near midnight, and ev€n then does not yield to 
the darkness of night, — just a long twilight, a sunless, 
cloudless band of time, uniting sunny imd unclouded 
days. 

The balmy twilight of a Swedish summer was de- 
scending, some years ago, on the forest and vales of 
Dalecarlia, a province so famous in stpry and song, 
where almost primeval simplicity and solitude still 
ling^. In one of the little glades by which th^ forest^s 
are often so finely broken, two Dalecarlian g^ls were 
gathering flowers. Anemones and violets of changing 
dye, and many other woodland gems, were growing 
around them in delightful profusion and variety. At 
least one of the girls was so occupied, and was fast 
filling her red-and-white apron with sprays of the wild 
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AGATHA. 7 

myrtle, wHicH was now in full splendour, making the 
glades in some places one blush of fbwers. 

She was one of the simplest of peasant girls, almost 
Amazonian in size and istrength; and her muscular 
but well-proportioned frame was admirably set off by 
the costume she wore, which consisted of a crimson 
woollen jacket, a blue doth kirtle, white linen boddice, 
and striped apron ; on the ground near her lay her 
thick stockings of brightest red, and a pair of extras 
ordinary shoes, with high birch soles and round beds 
in the middle of the foot,— shoes evidently not made for 
frequent wear, or for very active feet; A little white 
woollen cap completed her dress, covering the coils 
and bands of her flaxen hair, that shaded the most 
beautiful face to be found in Dalecarlia. Her com- 
panion, seated listlessly on the fallen trunk of a tree, 
was attired in exactly the same style of dress; but 
though it could not fail to look picturesque, with its 
mingling of bright tints, in this case it borrowed little 
grace from its wearer, whose heavy limbs and features 
would have attracted no second glance from a mere 
passer-by: and yet the resemblance between the two was 
strong enough to proclaim their relationship as sisters. 

*Vanda,' said the rustic beauty, pulling another 
spray of the wild myrtle, * what are you listening to ? 
For twenty minutes you have not stirred an inch ; do 
you hear the wood-spirij;s to-night ? '. This last ques- 
tion was put in a lower tone. 

Yanda started, and lifted hgr head from its listening 
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8 THE SWEDISH SINGER. 

posture. Her hair was darker than her sister^a, and 
her large grey eyes, with their absent, far-away look, 
were a great contrast to the bright blue eyes that were 
keenly observant of present objects of interest. * I 
was listening to the wood-birds; they seem to be 
singing in their sleep, they are making such tender, 
twittering sounds. It seems, Agatha, as if there was 
music in everything, even in the things I see.' There 
was a slight hesitation in Yanda'^ manner of speaking, 
as if she were shy of expressing her thoughts ; but the 
voice was sweetness itself. 

* What will you be thinking next?' asked Agatha, 
smiling, but not ill-naturedly. * There is no coming 
to the end of your fancies ; tell me what tune there is 
in this, myrtle,' she said, plucking a fresh bunch of 
waxen leaves. 

' I did not speak of tunes, Agatha ; nay, I can^t tell 
you what I mean. You call them fancies, and perhaps 
they are no more ; but they make me happier, and the 
world to look more ))eautiful. I wonder ' — after an- 
other long silence — *I wonder how Stockholm will 
look, and how we shall feel amongst strangers. Do 
you think, Agatha, that I shall soon be able to row ? 
My arms are strong, and in three months I shall be 
fifteen.' 

* They are not strong enough to manage a boat yet. 
I am eighteen, and yet Fritzoff thinks I shaU find it a 
hard life ; but if you will sing in the evening, Vanda, 
we shall always get passengers. Annette saved a great 
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deal of money last summer, and she had no one to sing 
in her boat.' 

*But perhaps they won't care for my singing, 
Agatha, as I cim only a peasant gir].' 

* But you know, Vanda, the foreign gentleman who 
heard you last year on the Eve of St. John, said that 
in his coimtry you would soon make your fortune. 
There, I have gathered enough for a garland.' 

* And I havd only pulled these few bits of cuckoo- 
grass,' replied Vanda, holding up some pretty tendrils 
of the delicate Linnsea : * twine these in amongst yours, 
and I will find some lilies. I saw a quantity yesterday 
not far from here.' 

*Fritzoff says he will put flowers on our father's 
grave every Sunday morning,' said Agatha, sitting 
down to make her garland. Vanda disappeared down 
a green alley, singing as she went, the sound coming 
fainter and fainter to Agatha's ears. Soon there was 
a rustling behind hei:^ in the bushes, and the giiFs 
hands dropped on her lap, and the pink in her cheek 
became rosy red, for she knew whose firm hand was 
pushing aside the tangled boughs : a moment more 
and the s^me hand was laid on her shoulder, and a 
deep rough voice uttered her name. This was Fritzoff, 
her lover ; and if he had cause to regard her uplifted 
face with ardent admiration, she also had some cause 
for pride. Fritzoff looked as if formed for brave 
deeds, and in his veins the spirit of patriotism^ burned 
as strongly a^ when Gustavus Vasa issued from the 
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10 THE SWEDISH SINGER. 

caves of Dalecarlia to deliver his country ♦ from a 
foreign yoke. Like his betrothed, Pritzoff wore the 
costume of the district, — a large slouched hat, beneath 
which his yellow locks hung down, and lay on his 
shoulders ; a brown frock coiit descending to his knees, 
and his feet encased in immense jack boots. 

* And to-morrow you go, my beautiful Agatha,' said 
he, flinging himself on the ground at the girl's feet. 
*' I shall get to hate these bright months, and long 
for the wmter : what others call winter, your presence 
makes a perpetual summer for me, Agatha. You are 
my Sim, and the queenliest flower in the forest. But 
my flower does not need these shining dewdrops.' A 
few tears were escaping from the blue eyes: these 
Fritzoff* wiped away with his hard hand, as gently as if 
it had been gloved with velvet. * Did I not know that 
Agatha was as true as she is handsome, I, would not 
let her sat foot in Stockholm ; no, not to earn all- the 
luxuries of a palace,' said the Dalecarlian swaiiv, who, 
though he had never been beyond the borders of his 
native province, made love to this peasant girl like a 
chivalrous knight of olden times. 

'Where is Vanda?' he asked, after Agatha had 
finished her task, and they had talked over their future 
prospects. Before Agatha could reply, they heard her 
carolling like a bird. She quickly appeared with her 
hands full of water-lilies, which she had found in one 
of those quiet lonely little sheets of water that fre- 
quently occur in the woods of that district 
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' Before feoing to the good neighbour's house, where 
the sisters (who were orphans) had found a temporary 
home, they went to the churchyard. _ The wooden 
church, with its tapering spire, stood by the roadside, 
surrounded by many green mounds, and a few large 
flat stones with armorial bearings, marking the resting- 
places of foresters who could trace their descent from 
Dalecarlians as ancient as the great Riddar Finke. 
The iieads of ^he sleepers all lie to the west, all had 
lighted tapers in their hands when they died, and in 
each coffin was a piece of money and their little heart- 
treasures. The girls approached two of the humblest 
graves. One had sunk almost to the level of. the foot- 
padi, for the snows of thirteen winters had fallen on 
the breast of the^ mother, who had once been as fair as 
her eldest daughter; in her shroud were folded the 
little garments of her last baby, who had lived and 
died in her bosom. High by her side the earth was 
piled over her husband, who, only last May, was stal- 
wart and strong as young Fritzoff; but an enemy 
stronger than he had tracked out his steps through 
the forest and laid him to rest, in the pride of his 
manhood, by the wife he had truly lamented. 

Yanda's, white lilies were kissed, and then scattered 
over the sunken turf, while Agatha's wreath made a 
pale circle round the head of the long new mound. 
* Good - night, good - bye,' they whispered, taking a 
lingering look at the graves, beside which they had 
80 often knelt together. But before they had gone 
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many steps Vanda returned. Was it a presentiment 
that made her spread out her arms over the long grass, 
press her lips to the earth, and cry out with a sudden 
passion of grief, * Father, mother, farewell ! If only I 
knew that some day I should sleep at your feet I We 
are going^way ; but, oh I do not forget us in heaven.' 
At the gate of the churchyard stood the pastor. He 
knew they were going on the ^ morrow, and what spot 
they would visit that night ; , and, like a good shepherd, 
he cared for the lambs that were leaving his fold, and 
would soon be exposed to temptation and danger. 
These lambs loved him dearly and reverently. To them 
he appeared as a being of some other order and nature ; 
not made of common clay, with passions like theirs : 
he was something superior and angelic, as good as 
their holy King Eric, and as wise as Luther himself. 
He was eighty years old, his long hair and beard as 
white as the foam of the Ejinkan-Fos ; but still his 
figure was upright, his sight undimmed, pud his voice 
clear and sonorous. As the girls approached they 
dropped him the deepest of curtseys, and Fritzoff, who 
bad followed their steps without interrupting their 
filial duties, took off his hat, and remained uncovered 
while in the presence of his pastor. They made a 
beautiful picture, those four, in the midsummer twilight, 
— ^the tall old man, on whose brow the ' eternal sun- 
shine' was already settling, whose eyes were' full of 
memories ; the young man, with love and hope in his 
glance, modest, but honestly proud of his sinews of 
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iron, his untarnished honour and name ; Agatha, with 
her lovely face spiritualized by the soft, golden atmo- 
sphere ; and -the child Yanda, whose appearance had 
undergone a change — the heavy, listless form being so 
full of life, that for a brief while she looked more 
beautiful than her sister ; a strange, unearthly kind of 
beauty illuminating her features in fitful gleams, with 
an intense light flashing in her grey eyes. The pastor 
saw the transformation. Several times during preach- 
ing he had watched her soul awakening, and once or 
twice, when under strong excitement, he had noticed 
the same peculiar change come over her countenance. 
*God be with you, my children!' said he. *If the 
finger of Providence did not point out your pathway 
so plainly, I should hardly venture to give you my 
blessing. Your hearts are sad to-night, and to-morrow 
you will feel desolate ; but One will go with you better 
than father or mother — One who can never forget, 
whose heart and whose bosom are open to all who will 
rest there. His eye will always be on you : let that 
make you fear to do evil ; and let this thought also 
comfort you, because He will mark and remember the 
smallest effort to please or to serve Him. Remember, 
my children, that God is your father and friend ; do 
not fear to go to Him. He loves to be sought and en- 
treated ; and though He could give every grace without 
asking, there are some things He will be entreated to 
give : so trust in His love, in His infinite willingness 
to accept and bestow.' Then, looking at Agatha stand- 
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14 THE SWEDISH SINGER. , 

ing before him in all her radiant bloom: ' My daughter, 
others will see thou art fair besides Fritzoff ; if thou 
didst not now know thine attractions, the world in a city 
would not leave thee in ignorance long. Thy beauty 
may be a great snare to thee, Agatha, unlisss the fear 
of the Lord be to thee a " covering for the eyes." Men 
will praise thee whose praise is a blight upon any pure 
maiden's fame. Have eyes and ears for nonCs^ Thy 
hand is pledged : let the knowledge of a true heart, 
waiting and trusting at home, keep thy lightest thought 
from transgressing thy vows. For thee, little one,' 
laying his hand upon Yanda's head, ' trials of another 
sort may be waiting. Thy gift is a perilous one ; use 
it wisely and warily, and always for the glory of God. 
If thou never return to these forests, remember thy 
pastor, and how his heart loved thee, and how he ex- 
pects to meet thee in heaven. Farewell; the Lord 
bless thee and keep thee !' > 

Folding them to his fatherly breast, he pressed on 
each forehead a kiss, that seemed like a seal to his last 
benediction. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FAR FROM DALERNE* 

JE are still in Sweden, bu* fax from the forests 
of Dalecarlia — in the gay and romantic 
Stockholm. Nature has done all that she 
can to make this capital as picturesque as 
any in Europe : there is a freshness over the whole 
landscape that is wanting in the fair but fading scenes 
in the south. There is no difficulty in counting the 
seven hills upon which Stockholm is built, most of 
them being bold, rugged ridges, made accessible by 
numerous bridges of stone and wood. On the north 
side of the city, the hills slope gently from the shore ; 
on the south side they rise in abrupt cliflfs, where white 
houses nestle amongst shading trees. Whichever way 
we turn, there is some change in the beautiful prospect, 
— ^the broad river, the rushing waters of the lake 
shooting past like an arrow, the masses of shining 
architecture, towers and rocks, gardens and villas, dark 
pines ^nd fertile pastures, all that the eye can desire ; 
and over all a bright, clear sky. 

* One Swedish name for Dalecarlia, 
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There were many tourists at Stockholm this summer 
— some returning from Northern expeditions; some 
intending to go no farther than the environs of the 
city ; some — and these the greater number — on their 
way to the far-famed mountains and .falls and glens of 
Norwegia, who had been tempted to linger amidst the 
delights and gaieties of the capital. Amongst those 
who came merely to spend a few weeks at Stockholm, 
were a certain Captain Hoden (a retired naval officer), 
his daughter, and an adopted nie(ie. A few clays after 
their arrival they had fallen - in with a London ac- 
quaintance, who belonged to the third-class of tourists, 
and, like them, was loitering on the way, captivated 
either by the charms of the place, or the pleasant 
society he found there. Whatever the attraction might 
be, day after day found him still in attendance upon 
the young ladies — ^bandying jests with the sprightly 
Diana Roden, or, what he liked better, engaged in long, 
serious discussions with her cousin, Marion Beaumont, 
which invariably drove Diana to find livelier company. 
Now and then she would stay by them, waiting to offer 
an absurd explanation on some most solemn and per- 
plexing question. Once her own better feelings were 
touched, and she spoke as earnestly as they did ; but 
^ afterwards, as if ashamed of such weakness, she did 
nothing but mock at herself, for being so unwomanly 
as to care for anything graver than the shape of her 
bonnet or the fit of her gloves. 

Half-way down a long street, lined with trees and 
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high garden walls on each side, at a private honsei the 
Bodens were lodging, and into their parlour on the 
second floor, Mr. Louis Montaine (their London ac- 
quaintance)- sauntered one morning. Guide-books and 
maps were spread on the table, and Diana was trying 
to persuade her father to take them higher up into 
the country. The captain was kind in his manner of 
refusing, but not to be turned from his purpose ei 
returning to England the following week. 

^It is no use, Mr. Montaine,' said Diana, putting on 
an air of resignation ; ' papa might be a stock or a 
stone : he is as indifferent to endearments as to eloquent 
appeals to his reason. I have tried everything, except 
turning myself into a Niobe ; but that would be equally 
useless. I have wasted enough, without spoiling my 
eyes. No, Marion, don't tantalize yourself by looking 
into that guide-book ; Mr. Murray will excite wicked 
discontent with the flat that has gone forth, that '•'• to 
London town we soon must steer our course." So, like 
a philosopher, I mean to take the good the piresent has 
to give, and forget the wonders reserved for the delec- 
tation of more favoured mortals.' 

* As you are one of those " favoured mortals," Mr. 
Montaine, we shall expect a minute description of all 
you see on your travels,' said Marion, 

* Ah yes,' exclaimed Diana, * you will see the houses 
of those women who wear such outrageous shoes, and 
work so hard from morning till night. By the way, I 
have noticed that all the boatwomen have very fine teeth.' 
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* There is one of them that is making quite a stir in 
the city/ said he. ' Some young Swedes were drinking 
her health last night in an eating-house at the Djur- 
garten. They praised her beauty so much, that although 
I believed they were speaking extravagantly, I went to 
the lake this morning to look for this Dalecarlian belle. 
For some time I saw only the usual array of masculine 
chamis ; but, after I had got almost tired of waiting, 
and of refusing to be rowed over by ordinary-looking 
aquatic maidens, a boat glided up to the landing-steps, 
full of a merry company, and there, standing in the end 
of the boat, was .a young woman of remarkable beauty, 
receiving her small dole, like a queen taking tribute of 
her subjects. Her simple dignity pleased me as much 
as her beauty ; she seemed above flattery, and did not 
take the slightest notice of the fair speeches addressed 
to her.' 

* She must be fresh from the vales of " Daleme," ' 
said Marion ; ' and her employment will expose her 
to much that must annoy a modest woman. Pleasure- 
seeking appears to be the business of every one here.* 

*Yes,' added Diana, * Young Blom says that their 
summer is one long holiday. But, Mr. Montaine, are 
you sure that this boat-girl is prettier than the waiting- 
girl you spoke about in the Blaue Pforten ? ' 

* Indeed she is, and quite in a different style. Mar- 
guerite is more fairy-like, she is lively and sparkling ; 
Ijut you mjist see this Dalecarlian yourselves. She will 
be one of the lions of Stockholm this season.' 
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Early in the evening our three friends were down 
at the ferry, eagerly looking out for the most popular 
boat on the lake., With considerable difficulty Mon- 
taine secured places for himself and his charge, and the 
little voyage was much too short for Marion and Diana, 
who scarcely took their eyes off the girl. 

* I don't believe she came from Dalerne,' said Diana 
to their escort * She rose out of the foam of the sea 
a few nights ago. I shall begin to credit all the Swedish 
legends. And she never opens her lips.' 

* Yes,' said her cousin, 'just now she spoke to the 
girl sitting there ; I should think she's her sister. You 
should not have missed her smile, it made her look so 
much sweeter.' 

* I know you men are ill-natured enough to think 
and say that women never admire one another,' said 
Diana, turning to Montaine ; * that we are so jealous, 
it is impossible for us to jee the beauty that distracts 
your hearts and brains. But I can assure you that 
Marion an4 I have sufficient sense and unselfishness to 
admire your water-goddess — I can't call her a sprite — 
as heartily as you do, and perhaps with a keener appre- 
ciation- of some of her charms. I don't feel the least 
slighted by your engrossment, and Marion is not at all 
offended at your suffering her dress to get sprinkled all 
over, for want of that shawl you so kindly brought to- 
protect her.' The shawl hung over Montaine's arm, 
and it is true he had not been very attentive to his 
countrywomen ; but although Marion put his apologies 
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aside as needless, he knew that Diana wouid not fail to 
rally him upon his enchantment. 

.* I can't pretend,' said he, ' to say that I think our 
goddess shows much skill in handling her oars; The 
business is evidently new to her, Miss Roden; and if 
her strength did not surpass her gracefulness, we should 
be all day crossing the water.' 

' Now I call that rather mean of you, Mr. Montaine. 
You think to propitiate us by making believe that, 
instead of adoring, yoij have simply been regarding the 
object with the eye of a critic If / had made such a 
remark, it would have been ascribed to envy, or some 
other odious motive.' 

* I did not promise to show you perfection. And this 
is a rose, not a dahlia, from Daleme«' 

^ I would rather have a half-faded rose than a hand- 
ful of prim, faultless dahlias. Something is left for 
imagination to supply ; but where there is such per- 
fection and finish, there is no room for fancy. Like 
those memoirs of exceedingly good people — how one 
does disHke them I Fancy living with any one that 
had no redeeming faults to make his or her propriety 
endurable.' 

* It is not the goodness itself you dislilce, Di^a,' said 
Marion, * but the absence of sympathy for your own 
failings, and a constant suspicion that imperfections 
must exist somewhere, carefully hidden away. It is 
almost a disappointment to find anything faultless in 
this life ; it gives a check to our infinite and indefin- 
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able expectations. What has an end here, does not 
satisfy.' 

' I still think,' said Montsune, ' that you might idealize 
even a dahlia, taking its colour and form as mere hints 
of what it might become, if transplanted to the garden 
of paradise.' 

' Or what it was when Ere watered it in^ Eden,' re- 
joined Diana. 

' I would rather look forward than backward,' said 
Marion. 

*You won't say so next week, when we look on 
these shores retreating from us; you will cast as 
regretful glances back as Eve did. We shall have 
ended this Venetian kind of life. I am sure I am 
always wishing I was a child again.' 

' Did you see that Englishman in the boat with us ? ' 
asked Montaine, as they joined the well-dressed multi- 
tude in the Djurgarten. 

'Yes,' replied Diana, 'a middle-aged man, flashily 
dressed. He offered to assist me in landing, and held 
out such a fat hand, covered with rings.' 

<He is rather a vulgar fellow,' continued Mon- 
taine, ' but he is a tolerably good judge of music, and 
a sort of fag to great performers. This Be^tan 
M'Kay — I think that is his name — ^was telling me 
just now, that the sister of our beautiful boat-girl 
has a remarkable voice : you saw her ^sitting there? 
Last night he went with a party up the river, and, 
for a small extra cliarge, that child sang some of 
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her wild Northern airs with indescribable pathos 
and sweetness. McKay's ear is evidently more sus- 
ceptible than his eye, for he spoke very indifferently 
about the beauty of the elder sister, and said it 
would not compare with the child's gift, if only it were, 
cultivated.' 

' I think your musical fag is to be commended for 
his taste,' said Miss Roden. ^ A plain woman with a 
soft, sweet voice, is to be preferred before a lovely 
woman with one that is harsh and cracked ; she has 
only to speak, to take all the harmony out of her face.* 

' That seems to imply,' said Marion, ' that our Dale- 
carlian is just such a contrast to her sister. I heard 
her say a few words, and when I wished her good- 
day, her tones in replying showed that she possessed- 
that '^ excellent thing " that Shakspeare commends in 
women.' 

A week after this conversation. Captain Roden and 
the ladies were standing on the deck of a steamer, 
taking a last look at the romantic capital steeped in 
the afternoon sunshine. Mr. Montaine was making 
his reluctant adieux, when a little group attracted 
their attention: it was Bevan M'Kay and the Dale- 
carlian sisters. Agatha had the child's hand clasped 
tightly in hers. They seemed too full of trouble to 
observe the small sensation their appearance made on 
board, or to say much to comfort each other. Turning 
to M^Kay, Agatha addressed a few words to him, and 
he moved away to a distance, keeping them, however, 
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in sight. Then Agatha sat down and took Yanda into 
her lap, and held her silently to her breast ; stil), 
neither shed a tear, only the light flickered strangely 
in Vanda's large eyes, and Agatha's face was rigid and 
pale. The bell sounded, and the girls clung more 
closely together; but seeing M'Kay approaching, 
Agatha spoke rapidly and earnestly, asking two or 
three questions, to which Vanda replied by signs 
rather than words ;^ then she unloosed the child's arms 
from about her neck, kissed her lips and .cheeks and 
forehead, and, without looking back, jumped into her 
boat. 

* Bevan has got a prize, I have no doubt ; he knows 
the marketable value of vocals,' said Montaine as he 
followed Agatha. 

* If this prize does not wither away in his keeping, 
pining for her native valleys and skies,' replied Marion, 
pityingly. She went soon afterwards to look for the 
forlorn little stranger, and found her in her berth, 
weeping bitterly, too distressed and bewildered to 
understahd Marion's exprfessidns of sympathy. Per- 
haps had Marion's Swedish been as genuine as her 
sympathy, it might have given poor Vanda some 
comfort. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A CHANGE OF MASTERS. 

JT is a year and a half since the Dalecarlian 
sisters parted — since Bevan M*Kay brought 
to England the timid little foreigner, and 
bade his wife receive her as a daughter. 
Mrs. M*Kay, or 'the Mother,' as Vanda learned to 
call her, had not been backward in following out her 
husband's wishes. From the day that the girl came 
to live under her roof, a mother's care, and soon a 
mother's love, were lavished on her. Mrs. M*Kay w^ 
a tall, grave woman, of few words ; hiding a warm and 
tender heart under cold and reserved manners. Her 
moral nature was much higher than her husband's, 
and perhaps this was the reason why he stood rather 
in awe of the wife', who was unfailing in her attention 
and obedience to him. They had no children of their 
own ; and from the night that Vanda, sick and lonely, 
laid her hand upon the Mother's lap, and mutely 
claimed her protection and compassion, the jstrong, 
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silent woman felt that one want, at least, in her life 
was^ supplied. 

Slowly this year and a half had passed to Yanda, 
far from the clear, fresh mountain air, and the roman- 
tic scenes of her childhood home, amidst the smoke 
and gloom of London, with its crowd and bustle, and 
endless streets. But to M^Kay the months had gone 
quickly, too quickly for him, when debts and responsi- 
bilities were increasing. He saw but one way out of 
his difficulties, and that was not a pleasant way: it 
made him look as dull as the November afternoon on 
whidi we meet him. It was after four o^clock, and 
there had been a thick yellow fog hanging over the 
city all day, so tjiat M*Elay's view ffom the upper 
window of a. coffee*house, though in a lively thorough- 
fare, was confined to dim lights and dusky outlines 
moving slowly by. It was not about the bewildered 
passengers without that he was thinking, while he 
drummed on the window with those fat jewelled hands 
that Miss Roden declined to touch; he was thinking 
of the 'marketable value of vocals' just now, a sub- 
ject on whidi, as Mr. Montaine said, he was not igno- 
rant ; and while he thought, he listened for a footstep 
he knew well, for he had an appointment here with 
Ricardo, an Italian singer of some eminence. At last 
Bicarde came, shivering, and out of humour. 

*Wliat an atmosphere most execrable this is I' 
muttered: the Italian, stirring the fire so clumsily that 
it became blacker than before. 
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' * Give me the poker, if you please,' said M*Kay, 
sauntering up to the hearth: he felt in a different 
position towards the great singer this afternoon. 
' One. may easily see that you are no Englishman, 
by the manner you handle this weapon. There is a 
science even in mending a fire.' 

M^Kay walked again to the window, and resumed 
his tattoo on the damp panes. 

^M^kay,' said Ricardo in an irritable tone, 'what 
for am I brought here, if you have no word to say ? ' 

' I thought you felt indisposed for talking.' M^Eay 
was too politic to introduce business >v^hile Ricardo was 
in his present mood ; he was patiently waiting for the 
effects of the steaming coffee, which now made its ap- 
pearance. ^ 

Ricardo sipped in silence, but a more sociable expres- 
sion came over his face as he set down his empty cup. 
* Now, Signer Bevan,' he began, half ironically, * this 
small business must be settled ; I have only a few little 
moments to stay. This girl, how many years has she ? ' 

' She is sixteen, but tall, and well grown ; indeed 
she might almost pass for older than seventeen. She 
has been in close training for above a year.' 

* I forget what you said — how you pick her up.* 

' I heard her singing in a boat on the lake at Stock- 
holm ; the voice struck me as something unusual, and 
I spoke to her. She said she was an orphan, and iiad 
come from Dalecarlia with her sister, on whom she was 
quite dependent.' 
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* And she did come with you, of a will ? You have 
a clever tongue, Signer Bevan.' 

*• I had my work set to persuade her to come, I can 
tell you, Mr. Kicardo. I had to promise all sorts of 
things, that I hope, to save my conscience, may come 
to pass. It was her sister that she thought most about 
leaving, though she did not like to live upon her eam- 
ingSy for she was only a boat-girl; I saw that, and 
worked upon her independence. I would have brought 
the sister too if only she could have sung, or even 
without that gift, for she was the most beautiful woman 
I ever beheld: all Stockholm were gossiping about 
her. She would have fiUed your theatres ; but when 
I mentioned her coming to England, she turned scarlet, 
and said she was not free to seek her fortunes as her 
sister was.' 

* Faith, Signer ! you were in luck to find two such 
jewels intone boat This Sweden is a fine place ; but 
may not the sister send and claim her ? ' 

* There is no fear of that,' replied Bevan. *They 
are very poor, and no doubt the beautifxd Agatha's 
betrothed will be glad not to be burdened with a young 
sister. Vanda, my pupil, is tolerably reconciled now 
to England, though sometimes I think she hankers after 
Sweden. She has occasional fits of home sickness, and 
then she will only sing in a minor key.' 

* Maladie du pays,' sighed Ricardo with a sentimental 
air. The sickness was affecting him, too, this dull No- 
vember afternoon ; such days always made him resolve 
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to return to sunny Italia as soon as the ' season * was 
over ; but many succeeding Novembers had found him 
still trying to increase his savings. 

* This girl, she has not shown herself in public once ?' 
he asked. 

* No/ -replied M'Kay. * I wanted her to come before 
the world as a new star, and take her place at once. 
I tell you, it will be worth many thousands to any one 
that brings her out' 

* Which must yet be proved, Signer Bevan ; it must 
be what you call an experiment. The public is fickle 
as the wind. It is a chance if you can please the 
multitude, that likes not always the best thing that is 
offered.' 

«I dare bet any sum upon Vanda's success. She 
has real genius, and that always wins in the end, 
with fair play. You can have her, if you like, on my 
terms ; if not, she won't be long on my hands, I can 
tell you.' 

Though M*Kay affected supreme indifference about 
tjie result of the conference, Ricardo knew him well, 
and knew how to proceed. * You want money for the 
little ferry-singer — ^how much ? ' 

* You must understand, Ricardo,' exclaimed Bevan, 
annoyed at the Italian's manner of referring to his 
pupiL * You must understand that she is not of the 
same class as our street-singers ; she is not a low-born 
vagrant. I dare say her name is as ancient as the hills 
she comes from.' 
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'All that much better,' replied fiicardo carelessly. 
* I mean no offence to your " star.** I only ask what 
price she is to be.' With some hesitationM^Kay named 
a high sum, which the other, of course, considered pre- 
posterous for a mere speculation. Finally, however, 
they came to terms, provided that Vanda should answer 
to the character her master had given of her. 

* When can I see this north star that I have bar* 
gained for?' asked Kicardo, rising. 

* To-morrow evening, any time after seven o'clock,' 
said M'Eay, pushing a card a<H*oss the table. ' It is the 
old address.' Bicardo pocketed the card, nodded, and 

, departed without further ceremony. 

Bevan M*Kay was, without doubt, a vulgar man, but 
ho was not necessarily heartless ; he was determined to 
make a good profit out of his Swedish peasant girl, but 
it was with feelings of great regret that he contemplated 
relinquishing his charge. As he walked to his furnished 
apartments in Camberwell, his thoughts were anything 
but comfortable. What would Mrs. M*Kay say to the 
arrangement? He had always allowed her to believe 
that Vanda would live with them, and, when old 
enough, earn her own living by teaching singing. Now 
and then he had hinted, at the figure she would make 
on the stage, but such a notion had been indignantly 
repelled by his wife. What Vanda'd own ideas were 
about the future, no one knew : the subject had never 
been named since M^Kay held out golden prospects, 
and allured her to England under the hope that one 
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day she would return home to live with Agatha and 
Fritzoff in ease and plenty. 

Unconscious of impending trouble, Mrs. M'Kay had 
gone to take tea with a friend in the dty, and in 
the. parlour of the ' furnished apartments ' sat Yanda 
opposite a glowing fire, with her feet resting on the 
fender, and her hands folded in her lap. She had 
sat so long in the same position that you might have 
fancied she was asleep, until you saw her steady gaze 
fixed on the red embers. She had not noticed the in- 
creasing darkness of the room, nor the clammy shroud 
descending over the world without This was one of 
her home-sick days, and she was glad to be alone with 
ier miserable feelings ; for she never confessed to th^ 
Mother how the close air and crowded streets of Lon- 
don weighed upon her spirits. But the Mother was 
not blind, and even now was planning in her own mind 
how they could afford to take Vanda to Sweden for 
one brief month, if they lived to see another summer. 
Vanda was constructing forests in the fire when Bevan 
entered the room, and found to his relief that his wife 
was absent. He threw himself into an easy chair, and 
looked at his pupil, who had not observed his entrance. 

* Vanda,' said M*Kay, with a slight cough, wishing 
to break the news to her first ; but the girl took no 
heed. Her absent mood did not surprise him. He 
stepped across the room to a grand piano, the only 
handsome piece of furniture there, and ran his fingers 
over the keys. At the first note Vanda lifted her 
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head, and, as the light prelude fell easily into a favour- 
ite sonato, the day-dreams vanished. She had often 
startled M^Kay by the sudden changes that came over 
her. Though a very docile pupil, he had been for 
some time aware that music was altogether a different 
thing to her from what his more meagre comprehension 
had ever found it He was not a bad teacher, and 
perhaps the best Yanda could have had at first ; but 
having mastered the rudiments, she was now following 
the guidance of another master, whose name she had 
not yet learned, and of whose power she was only half 
conscious. 

M'Kay paused when he found Yanda standing near 
him, and, without turning round, he asked : 

'Would you like to sing in the Opera, Yanda?' 
' Tou asked me that question yesterday, and I said 
yes,' replied the girl. 

* But you would have to leave me.* 

* Why?' asked Yanda quickly. 

* Because you must be introduced by some one that 
has a name. I am only a third-rate performer — ^hardly 
that ; and it would injure your fame to have no other 
friend than Bevan M*Kay to bring you out.' 

*But why need I go away? - dh, I cannot leave the 
Mother I I don't want to be a great singer.' 

* You must listen to reason,' said her master, without 
glancing at her agitated face. ' I have taught you all 
I can, knowing that some day you would repay me, 
and the Mother too, for all her care.' 
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* Yes, yes, if I could make the Mother rich, so that 
&he might go and live in a house of her own, where 
the trees grow all around ; but it will be a long while 
before I could get enough money.' 

* Perhaps not so long as you think, Vanda, for 
Ricardo is to be your master' now ; he is coming to- 
morrow to hear what you can do. Try over that air 
from " Trovatore," that you may have it perfect before 
he comes.' 

*I cannot sing to-night, indeed. What will the 
Mother say? Does she know that I am going away?' 
asked Vanda in tears. 

* No, I wish she did. Could not you tell her your- 
self, and try to make her think it for the best ? She 
won't like it at first, and I don't, either; but when you 
are making a fortune every night, she will be glad, and 
you can make a lady of her then.' 

Yanda returned to her seat and looked into the 
fire, and M'Kay saw that a great struggle was going on 
in her mind. * I am going out now ; you will tell the 
Mother before I come back. You have been a good 
daughter to her, Vanda,' he said, kindly stroking her 
head. Vanda seized his hand impulsively : 

* You have been very kind to nife,' she said ; ' it is 
that which breaks my heart. But you shall be proud 
of the Swedish girl yet, and so shall Agatha.' 

* That is right ; I knew you would listen to reason. 
If only you can persuade the Mother to do the same ; 
but she sometimes can't see things as I do.' 
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And this was one of the times in which Mrs. M'Kay 
could not see as her husband did. Vanda did her 
best to reconcile the Mother to her going, buf could 
not hide the sorrow she felt herself at the prospect of 
a separation. WheA M*Kay returned, late at night, 
the girl had retired, but his wife, with a stem, sad 
face, was sitting waiting for him ; and very like a culprit 
did he look and feel as he met her questioning eyes. 

* What have you been telling yanda about her leav- 
ing us, Bevan?' asked she in a low, quiet tone. 

* Why, you know, wife, I have said for a long time 
that Vanda was beyond me ; she needs the very best 
training, and will repay any trouble spent upon her. 
She will be the first singer in the country, and we 
have no right to ma|: her fortunes by keeping her 
talents hidden in these poor rooms.' 

* You may make her famous, but the stage will ruin 
her, as it has ruined many a girl as innocent and 
simple-hearted as Vanda.' 

*She must take her chance, wife. There is no 
necessity for her to be ruined ; and besides, the matter 
is settled already.' 

Mrs. McKay's countenance fell still lower. *Why 
did you bring the girl here, and ask me to love her, 
and now, when she is like my own child, you say I am 
to give her up?' 

*lt may be only for a little while^ my dear, but 
Ricardo thinks it necessary for her to live in his own 
house while he has her in training. *I only made the 
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arrangement this afternoon ; and if I had not been so 
pressed for that money I borrowed three years ago, I 
would not have parted with Yanda yet I like her 
myself, and was glad for you to have her for a com- 
panion ; but it is the -only way I had for raising 'money, 
and Ricardo will give more than I expected to get.' 

*And you are to receive money for Vanda?' said 
Mrs. M*Kay, with a peculiar light in her eyes. 

*Yes, certainly. You don't suppose I would part 
with her for nothing? I always knew she would be 
worth a great deal some day, or I should not have 
burdened myself with her. I <5ouldn-t afford to be 
quite so benevolent,-r— with my debts too.' 

* Bevan, don't make me despise you 1 ' exclaimed his 
wife scornfully. ' You talk of the child as if she were 
« horse. In plain words, you have sold Yanda to pay 
your debts. Don't let me see any of the money. I 
Bevor thought you valued her according to what she 
would fetch in the music world.'' 

* Nonsense, wife, don't be so high-flown, I haven't 
sold the child; it could not be done in this country. 
Ricardo merely pays me for the trouble and expense 
of teaching her^ and that is only fair, whea he is to 
reap all the benefit of it during her apprenticeship. 
She will be regularly bound to him^ it is the usual 
thing. I'm most sorry about you, for you'll be so 
lonely at first.' 

* Oh, that is notlung to the idea of her being thrown 
amongst bad people, and perhaps led into doing what 
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she would never dream of now — poor innocent I — and 
I can't bear the thought of making a gain out of her. 
I hoped you had more honour than to be a -party to 
such a compact, Sevan.' 

* I have honour enough to want my debts paid, and 
if you can find the money any other way, you can keep 
Vanda.' So the matter dropped for that night. 

The Mother spoke few words all the next day, but 
her eyes followed Vanda's every movement, while the 
girl purposely avoided mentioning the subject. For 
McKay's credit, she wished to acquit herself well that 
night, and, to do this, her feelings must be put aside 
until the ordeal was over. Ricardo arrived punctually 
at seven- o'clock. _ Whatever expectations he had 
formed as to the appearance of the future * star,' his 
face visibly changed when Vanda was presented to 
him. He saw a well-grown girl with a somewhat 
ungainly figure, and heavy, almost expressionless, 
features: as he looked at her low brow and large 
blank eyes, he certainly determined to escape from his 
bargain, if possible. M*Kay read his thoughts and 
smiled to himself, coolly awaiting his own triumph; 
which he knew would come before long. Ricardo 
looked on with a contemptuous air, while Vanda 
turned over a pile of music, and selected her trial 
song. But before she had sung it half through, 
Ricardo's lips forgot to curl, and he gazed and listened 
in mute astonishment. The voice was much finer 
than he expected, and the girl before him was no 
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longer plam, — her face and figure seemed entirely 
changed; her blank eyes became liquid and bright, 
and the colour came and went on her now soft and 
mobile features, that answered in expression to every 
variation in the musrc. Such a soul as Vanda*s would 
have beautified the form of a Caliban. But it was the 
beauty of inspiration, and Ricardo did it homage. 
With true Southern enthusiasm he cried 'Bravo* 
when Vanda had finished, and shook her warmly by 
the hand. ' She has genius, genius,' he said ; * she 
belongs to the royal race, the family of the immortals.' 

M*Kay was justly proud of his discernment in re- 
cognising true nobility, even in its infancy. * Give 
Signer Ricardo one more specimen of your powers, 
yanda,Lhe said. But a sigh had reached her ears 
from the other end of the room, and Vanda dare not 
trust herself a second time. M*Kay was inclined to 
insist ; but the Italian, who was in high good-humour, 
declared himself satisfied; and, after paying her an 
elaborate compliment, und hoping to have her as an 
' adornment to his poor establishment' in a few days, 
the two men "withdrew to complete the bargain of the 
helpless foreigner. 

The door closed, and Vanda stood still by the 
instrument, fearing to look at Mrs. M*Kay. But a 
swift step crossed the room, and a pair of strong 
arms were stretched out, and Vanda laid her head 
on the Mother's bosom, and cried without restraint 
All the pent-up love in the silent woman's heart 
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seemed to be flowing out : she drew the girl on her 
knee, lavished on her numberless caresses, and called 
her by every endearing name ; until, in the exquisite 
delight of being so beloved, Vanda's tears were dried, 
and her sorrows almost forgotten. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE 'NORTHERN STAR: 

J OR two years Vanda lived in Ricardo's house, 
preparing for that career which all who 
knew her prophesied would be brilliant 
and successful. Whatever the future had 
in store of comfort and compensation, these two years 
had been full of trial for Yanda. As she had once 
sighed for her old pastoral life, so she now cast re- 
gretful glances back on the peaceful home in Camber- 
well, where her lessons, if not of the highest order, 
were given with unfailing good-humpur; where the 
Mother ruled with gentle dignity in her own province, 
and whose words, if few, were kind and sensible. 
Ricardo kept a showy establishment at Kensington, 
but the house was partly occupied by an Italian 
couple named Carenza, who in various capacities were 
attached to the Opera. For the sake of propriety, 
Vanda was said to be placed under the care of the 
lady, Lotta Carenza, as she was familiarly called by 
the various ranks of professionals, who formed her 
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little worlci. -But Lotta assumed no control over her 
charge; she led too gay a life, and was too much 
engrossed with her own affairs, to interfere with 
Vanda's employments, Bicardo left his pupil very 
little leisure: training under this famous singer and 
actor meant labouring from morning to nighty and 
only when he saw that Vandals health was suffering did 
he relax his strict discipline. He was passionate and 
irritable, and, when annoyed, he would abuse Vahda 
in anything but choice language. The genial moods 
that generally followed these outbursts could not atone 
to the sensitive girl for the pain he had inflicted by 
his personal and undeserved attacks ; while the glimpses 
she got, during this time, of the life of a public singer 
did not tend to raise her spirits. 

-The night at last came when Vanda was to tread 
the boards ^or the first time, and as Bicardo's pupil 
she was to make her appearance in London, instead 
of first trying her powers before a provincial audience. 
The journals of the day, and numberless placards on 
the walls, ostentatiously announced to the public the 
advent of a * Northern Star* that would eclipse all other 
lights. 

The Mother read her adopted child^s name, and 
wondered how success might affect her. Further and 
further she seemed to have drifted from her; their 
meetings had been few, owing to Bicardo's jealousy ; 
and although Vanda's affection was unaltered, and her 
pleasure at these meetings most sincere, it was very 
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different from the unrestrained intercourse of olden 
times. One of those who had first seen Vanda sitting 
quietly in' her sister's boat, now read her name amidst 
the flourish of trumpets with which it was ushered 
' into notice ; and, without recognising it as one which 
she had heard pronounced more than once, resolved 
t« witness the rising of the * Northern Star.' This 
personage was our old acquaintance, Diaiia Roden. 
She was sitting with her cousin, Marion Beaumont, in 
the back drawing-room of their home in St James* 
Street, on the morning of the day so anxiously looked 
forward to by Vanda and her master. Diana occupied 
a lounge by the fire, with the daily paper in her hand, 
and a book lying open on her knee ; Marion was 
finishing a sketch of a child she had seen in the street 
a few days before, begging ; her fingers were tolerably 
obedient to her memory, that vividly retained the 
pinched, hungry look of the little mendicant's face. 

* Marion,' said Diana, throwing aside the paper, * for 
the twentieth time I entreat you to go with me to- 
night. I wonder you can resist all the attractions I 
have spread out befote you. A friend assured me 
yesterday that the new Swedish prima donna was 
a wonderful creature; he had heard her rehearse. 
ITow, Marion, by the sweet remembrance of our visit 
to this prima donna's native land, I conjure you to 
yield, and oblige me just this once.' 

Marion looked up with a half smile. * I have not 
forgotten those cloudless days and lovely nights ; but 
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-you know, Diana, that if I consented to go, you would 
not respect me.' 

^ ' Indeed I should, as much as I do now,' interrupted 
Diana eagerly. 

*No, you could not. In your secret heart you 
would acknowledge that t had been weak, and had 
done what I felt to be wrong, merely because I did 
not like to seem ill-natured. Atdj to speak the truth, 
I have no desire ta ga, Diana. I love music, but I 
love something else better.' 

* I know what you mean,' said Diana gravely ; * but 
you are too particular, Marion. You must have been 
born to be a Quaker.' 

*Do you think Quakers ar6 the only people with 
consciences?' asked Marion, laying down her pencils 
and coming to the fire. 

* No, indeed, I have got One myself J and it some- 
times chooses to talk when I am enjoying myself 
most, and spoils all my pleasure for a little while. I 
don't think it would plague me at all to-night if you 
went with me,' added Diana with a mischievous smile. 

' I am thankful to hear you have any conscience 
left. Your admission ought to decide the question 
at once, if nothing else did. I could not think of 
silencing such a faithful friend.' 

*Not more faithful than you are, dear Marion,' 
replied Diana affectionately. * If you had come to live 
here whdn I was a child, I should have been a different 
creature.' 
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' * Don't you know that our poetess says, ** We always 
may be what we ndghi have been?** I cannot accept 
her maxim in a universal sense, but for y(m it is true. 
While we live, 

" Our place is kept, and it will wait. 
Beady for us to fill it, soon or late." 

The man that went to work in the vineyard at the 
eleventh hour, received also a penny.' 

* Then, by your showing, Marion, it does not matter 
so much when we begin to lead better lives, so long 
as we are not quite too late/ 

* No, Diana, I was only arguing against your idea, 
that you were too old to change, which is often your 
excuse. The reward given to all who obey the gospel 
is eternal life, but there is such a thing as being *' least 
in the kingdom of heaven."' Diana made no reply, 
and ]!^arion returned to her drawing. 

It was unusually late that night before Diana 
came back from the opera; and her cousin, feeling 
little inclination for sleep, dismissed Miss Boden's 
maid, and took her place in the young mistress's 
dressing-room. A pile of books lay on the writing- 
table, for Diana was a great reader, that is, she 
could get through an immense quantity of fiction in 
a very short time: now and then, when surfeited 
by romances, she would have a '* solid meal,' as she 
called it, or something substantial, but she soon went 
back to lighter food. ' It was so troublesome to think,' 
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she woxild say, when Marion expostulated against so 
much confectionery. Diana spoke the t^th : she had 
good abilities, but she was indolent ; and with all her 
sprightliness, unless thoroughly aroused, she shrank 
from any exertion that could be quietly avoided. -As 
Marion absently turned over the books, she was sur- 
prised to find a reprint of a quaint old Tolmne, that 
seemed anything but at home in the company of 
fashionable three-volume novels, that would certainly 
never live to see themselves modernized, reprinted, and 
illustrated two hundred years hence. The attractive 
setting of the old jewels of pious thoughts and odd 
conceits had taken Diana's fancy, but her curiosity 
had gone no further than an examination of its antique 
binding and ingenious emblems. *.This good writer 
would be rather hard upon Diana to-night,' thought 
Marion as her eye fell upon the following verse : 

* Lord ! what a world is this, which day and night 
Men seek with so much toil, with so much trouble, 
Which, weighed in equal scales, is found so light. 
So poorly overbalanced with a bubble I 
Good God 1 that frantic mortals should destroy 
Their higher hopes, and place their idle joy 
Upon such airy trash, upon so light a toy ! ' 

* Airy trash I' Diana would indignantly have repelled 
such an epithet, as applied to her daily pleasures. 
Flushed and excited, she entered her room about 
midnight, and was delighted to find Marion sitting 
alone by her fire. 
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* How good of you, Marion ! ' she exclaimed. * But 
I suppose you are worldly enough to have a little 
curiosity about the new prima donna? ' 

* I am sorry ta disappoint you^ Diana ; but the truth 
is, I had forgotten all about her.* 

Diana made a comical gesture of dismay. ' You are 
incorrigible/ said she. *Wh^n I think I have just 
discovered a vein of weak humanity running across 
your severely pure and proper mind, I always get a 
rebuke, and feel ashamed of having suspected such a 
frailty.' 

* Well, I suppose the star shone to* your satisfaction,' 
said Marion good-humouredly, for she saw by Diana's 
sparkling eye that she had been well entertained. 

* My dear little recluse, how condescending you are, 
pretending an interest in my carnal pleasures, just that 
I may indulge in a rhapsody oVer the new favourite, 
and sum up the delights of the wicked world that you 
have renounced I I know yeu caiitt be corrupted, or 
my conscience would not allow me to ' 

* Nonsense, Diana,' said Marion ; * don't add flattery 
to the list of your fashionable attainments.' 

* I believe you meant to be sarcastic, Marion ; but 
you can't make any impression on me to-night, so 
don't read me any moral essays. I am brimful of the ^ 
opera, arid have not room for them. Ob Marion I it 
was delightful I I was longing for you tOxbe there. 
But I must tell you that when Vanda first appeared 
on the stage every one seemed disappointed, and I 
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Leard in our box some rather uncomplimentary re- 
marks. I was surprised myself; but still I felt in- 
terested by her manner, so different from the usual 
style of singers; and then I was haunted by the 
impression that I had seen her before, like the recol- 
lection of some very vivid dream. Yanda is not 
handsome, or even pretty, and when she came forward 
slie struck you as being very inanimate. But when 
her voice has been heard, you forget to be dissatisfied : 
in every act she seemed to change, to sing more 
divinely, and act more gracefully. I wondered how 
I could ever have thought her uninteresting ; and to- 
wards the closing scene every eye was upon her — the 
people seemed afraid of losing a single note. How 
her voice thrills through me now I Her face became 
quite beautiful, and her whole figure seemed possessed 
by the spirit of the music. You should hear her. 
Once, when her lover was torn from her, she spread 
out her arms towards the audience, as if appealing to 
them against the injustice, and her passionate song was 
full of genuine sorrow : at one time she quite faltered, 
the tears were streaming down her cheeks, and you 
could almost hear a sob in her voice. Every one was 
affected, and I confess I myself cried, and wondered 
how Vanda could sing a note when she felt as if it 
were all true. I know it must have been real to her ; 
for when at last her lover was restored, and she had 
flung herself into his arms with such a wild thrilling 
song of love and gladness, she fainted away. "I am 
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sure it was a genuine faint, for tbey had to miss out 
one passage, and begin the song of triumph and wel- 
come. But it took amazingly with the people — ^they 
were enchanted. Bicardo seemed the most discom- 
posed — ^he could hardly get through his performance. 
If Yanda plays like that very often, she will soon get 
worn out. At the close there were loud cries for her, 
and at last she came, led by Ricardo ; but she looked 
like another being : the spirit and genius had departed 
during that faint, like a lamp suddenly blown out. 
However, she was showered with bouquets, and no 
doubt can be felt as to her success. She is a wonder- 
ful being, Marion. I shall certainly go and hear her 
again very soon.* 

* Poor thing,' said Marion, sighing gently. 

* What do you mean V asked Diana, lifting her eye- 
brows. * I think she is to be greatly envied. I'd sing 
on the stage myself, if I <;oidd melt and entrance people 
as Yanda does. It must be delicious to have such 
power over other souls.' 

'But no doubt Yaada has been working 'hard to 
attain such skill. I am sure you would have foitnd it 
immensely troublesome to be under Kicardo's training 
for two or three years.' 

Diana laughed. *■ So I should ; but then Yanda must 
have felt so well repaid for all her labour when those 
thunders of applause greeted her. I don't think she 
wants your pity, Marion.* 

*I wonder how she really does feel to-night, now it 
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is all over. They say she was only a street-singer in 
Stockholm, when some Englishman heard her, and was 
•struck with the beauty of her voice.' 

* And well he might be,' said Diana ; * he would be 
as much astonished, I should think, as if he had found 
a diamond in the gutter. You should go and hear her, 
Marion. Now, candidly, have you not a secret longing 
to sit in some quiet comer, and have your soul stirred 
to its very centre, as I know it would be^— so sensitive- 
as you are to everything that contains ^real beauty?' 

*No, Diana, I think your description has injured 
your cause. I know you will think me foolish, but I 
should not like to see a young girl acting in public 
that which should only be whispered to one^ other. I 
should have blushed for shame myself, to see a woman 
fling herself with passionate expressions of love into 
the arms of a man for whom she perhaps has not the 
slightest regard, whom perhaps sh« positively dislikes.' 

' Nonsense, Marion, she w«s only acting ; and I don't 
think any one was in the least shocked. Why, an 
opera would be nothing if the love-scenes were to be 
left out ; the most interesting part would be gone.' 

' But with Yanda it must be something more than 
mere acting ; for the time it was quite real; and to 
make a deep impression on others you mttst believe in 
a thing yourself, feel it strongly and powerfully. Of 
•course, during the play, she invested her temporary 
lover with all the attractive qualities of the hero he 
represented — he was an ideal personage for the time 
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being; but if she is modest, how will she look that 
man in the face to-morrow, when he is stripped of his . 
imaginary graces? How will she like to remember 
that 'he has embraced her, that her head has rested 
familiarly on his shoulder? After a time,, the bloom 
and sacredness of love will have departed from Vanda, 
and her purity of mind will be soiled.' 

* Most absurd, my dear Marion. Your ideas are too 
much like crystals. People never hardly think of 
things in that style ; and, after all, it is not worse than 
the life of lots of girls who flirt night after night during 
the season, and mean nothing at all by it. Gentlemen 
don't think any less of a lady that can always draw a 
train of admirers after her. And it is a most innocent 
amusement, as I can testify.' 

* You have brought me on delicate ground, Diana, 
but from ohservatian I can't think that flirting is as 
harmless as you suppose. And if it were, that would 
not prove that Vanda's position is not full of danger 
and temptation.' 

* Weil, I am glad no such discreet reflections occurred 
to me, to spoil my pleasure to-night. How often I 
must shock your snowy proprieties ! I should think, 

•from the opinions you sometimes express, that y.ou 
were an icicle, incapable of receiving soft impressions, 
only I know that you have a really susceptible heart ; 
and I strongly suspect that you have not kept all the 
joints of your curious armour so tightly closed as you 
could wish.' 
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Marion made no reply to the playful insinuation, 
except by the deepening colour of her cheeks ; and 
Diana resumed, 'Who do you think was there this 
evening ? But you would never guess. Phillis Darcy T 

' I thought she affected to despise all amusements.* 

* " Frivolities unworthy of iutellectual and strong- 
minded women," as she once styled them. Her renun- 
ciation of worldly pleasures proceeds from very different 
motives from yours. You think them dangerous and 
inconsistent ; she thinks they are trifles, utterly beneath 
her soaring and lofty mind. She is just as worldly as 
I am, only after a different fashion. She. came to- 
night entirely on a matter of business, which she said 
" reduced her to the necessity of wasting a few hours, 
when affairs of such importance were demanding every 
moment of her time." She was so tiresome, boring 
me with the old subject of " woman's rights " when I 
wanted to be quiet and listen.' 

* But what business brought her there, — -surely not 
to enlighten you on that subject ? ' 

* Oh no ; and she would hardly choose such a place 
for attempting my conversion. I was only the victim 
until ' Mr. Palgrave, the barrister, appeared. Miss 
Darcy knew that he sometimes frequented our box, 
and was sure his lov^ of music would draw him there 
to-night. Poor maiii ! he looked so dismayed when he . 
caught sight of Miss Darcy 's masculine figure; he would 
have retreated, but she was on the watch. " Oh !"- she 
said, seizing his hand, "there is no getting hold of such 

D 
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a popular-'inan as you in ordinary business hours, so I 
had to resort to strategy ;" and then she poured into 
his ears such a ditty, asking his opinion on some law. 
points. At last, to get rid of her, Mr. Palgrave had to 
prqmise to give her half an hour to-morrow morning ; 
he^ll not get off with half an hour. But he looked 
quite distracted; and it really was provoking to be made 
a sacrifice on such a senseless subject. Mr. Palgrave 
told me afterwards, that Miss Darcy had so beset his 
chambers that he was almost afraid to go there himseliC 
I think she fancies that you are a promising disciple 
of her school, Marion, only you want training : your 
extremely feminine character requires developing into 
something more robust. If only you would allow Miss 
Darcy to diet you mentally, and if only you would 
imitate her vigorous habits, you would soon make a 
thriving young Amazon.' 

*Miss Darcy has many good qualities, but she is 
hardly more to my taste than she is to yours, Diana,' 
said Marion, rising up to go. But after saying good- 
night she returned and asked, * Do you remember the 
name of that little Swedish girl who came with us to 
England. Surely her name was Vanda ; can it be the 
same, do you think?' 

' Perhaps it is the very same girl,' said Diana ; * she 
was with a low-bred-looking man whom Mr. Montaine 
told us something about ; but I forget what, because it 
did not interest me at the time.' 

* Yes, yes, it must be that child. Mr. Montaine said 
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the man had something to do with music and singing : 
that -will account, if it is so, for your idea that you had 
seen her face before. What a change for the poor 
frightened child that crept into the corner of her berth, 
and would" not let me comfort her I' 

* A grand change for hey. What a romantic history, 
from the outlandish dress and semi-barbarous life of 
a Scandinavian peasant- girl, to become queen of the 
opera, with fashionable London at her feet ! * 

'I should think she would be happier singing in 
her boat on that lovely Swedish Jake than she is now,, 
dazzled and bewildered with her extraordinary success, 
if one could only know the truth.* 
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AN EMPTY TRIUMPH. 

[^ICARDO'S pupil had been successful, beyond 
even that exacting artist's highest hopes. 
Doubtless her fortune was made, and his 
would be greatly increased, if only Vanda's 
nervous and excitable temperament would sustain the 
repetition of such exertions as she had made on this 
first night. The Italian was elated and anxious, but 
strove to hide both feelings, and received the congratu- 
lations of his friends as a matter of course, indifferently 
observing that the novelty of her position had upset 
Vanda, — she would take things more quietly after 
a time. Yet Ricardo disbelieved his OAvn words ; he 
knew what exhaustion had often followed her smaller 
efforts in private ; he knew that unless thoroughly 
aroused she would make little impression on her 
audience, and that when so aroused it was not in 
Vanda's nature to take anything quietly ; so there was 
quite sufficient cause for serious anxiety. So thought 
the poor Mother M*Kay, a* Vanda was carried off the 
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stage; and she was the first person the girl saw on 
opening her eyeS. Vanda sighed heavily, and looked 
at her with a perplexed' air ; then her gaze wandered 
round the room, strewn over with the different cos* 
tumes she had worn. Her old friend seemed to have 
no connection with these things. But at that moment 
Eicardo came in hurriedly, attired as one of the knights 
of St. John, and behind him Lotta came tripping in 
the dress of a Sicilian peasant, in company with a 
pretty dancing- girl with short skirts and tiny feet, — 
and Vanda remembered the part she had been playing. 

* What thing of evil possessed you, Vanda, to make 
a faint ? said Eicardo, taking Mrs. McKay's place beside 
her. 

' I could not help it,' murmured Vanda ; and then, 
looking bewildered at her master, she added : * I can't 
remember a single word ; it has all gone out of my head.' 

* Of course you can't sing again to-night,' said Mrs. 
WK&y decisively. 

' I think she could not have faipted at a more lucky 
time,' exclaimed the dancer, making a graceful pirou- 
ette. * And so, Signer Eicardo, you need not scare poor 
Vanda with your thundercloud. It is we who might be 
jealous and cross. Who cared for my dancing to-night, 
or Lotta's castanets ? ' 

'Well, you must show yourself one time more at 
the foot-lights,' said Eicardo, scowling at the pretty, 
'Saucy actress. * Hark I they call for you now,' as the 
name of the young prima donna rang through the 
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house. But it was still some minutes before Vanda 
could rise ; and when her master led her in before the 
enthusiastic audience, she was too giddy and confused 
to take much pleasure in her own splendid triumph. 
As she bent low, in answer to the cheers that greeted 
her, bouquets were showered at her feet. The Italian 
would not permit her to pick up any of the flowers ; 
but a small bunch of lilies, called ' Pentecost lilies ' in 
her own land — ^thrown by a little girl from one of Ihe 
stage boxes — ^lodged in the trimmings of her dress. 
The child clapped her hands with delight when she 
saw Yanda take the lilies and press them to her lips ; 
but her little tribute had awakened very mingled feel- 
ings of pain and pleasure. 

Mrs. M^EIay went home with a sad heart She was 
not a religious woman, and had hitherto felt no scruples 
about entering a theatre ; but her love for Yanda had 
quickened her perceptions, and looking at the opera 
by the light of her unselfish affection for her adopted 
child, she said to herself that such places were bad, 
and that evil would surely come to her darling. She 
did not argue about it. exactly as Marion had done, 
but she had a general sort of feeling that Yanda was, 
in a manner, defiled by her dose contact with the 
habitues of the green-room ; and the Mother had seen 
and heard enough of such society to have sad fore- 
bodings. 

'Eicardo must have been more than satisfied to- 
night,' said Bevan M*Kay to his wife, 'although he 
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would have us believe it was only what he expected. 
I knew the girl would make her way, and in time 
become a favourite ; still I never thought of witnessing 
such enthusiasm. But if Eicardo is not more careful 
of her health, she will turn out a bad bargain, after all.' 

'I would rather see her die than tli^t she should 
become such a woman as that Lotta Carenza,* said 
Mrs. M*Kay. 

' Oh, Lotta is not much amiss. But Vanda is quite 
a diflferent sort of creature : she will do well enough, 
don't trouble yourself about that.' 

* She is different from Lotta, but she will see enough 
that is evil to spoil the best-disposed girl that ever lived. I 
suppose fallen angels were good once ; and Vanda, inno- 
cent as ^he is, has a human nature like the rest of us. 
M'Kay could not dispute these facts, so he took refuge 
in sleep. 

While the Mother lay nursing her anxious thoughts, 
Vanda was sitting on the floor of her room, with her 
head leaning against her low bed, the bunch of lilies, 
already drooping, still clasped in one of her hands. 
She had been crying bitterly, and now at intervals she 
sobbed hysterically, for her fit of insensibility was not 
the reaction her nature required ; it had left an oppres- 
sive pain behind, that nothing but tears could remove. 
During the excitement of singing and acting, Vanda 
had been carried along, utterly engrossed and absorbed 
in the workings of the plot : as Diana said, it was all 
reality to her while it lasted. But the spell was broken. 
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The climax towards which all her efforts had been 
directed for the last two years had been reached ; and 
what satisfaction remained ? The young stage queen 
felt keenly how empty was her success. How wretched 
did the tinsel and glitter and glare look, now that the 
feverish strain was loosened I Some in her place would 
haye foimd abundant cause for comfort and self-con- 
gratulation ; but admiration and applause could not 
yidd contentment to a soul like Vanda's, not even for 
a single night. And she dared not contemplate the 
future. The music, inuch of it, she could love, and 
never weary of its repetition ; but would she not soon 
grow sick of its accompaniments, — was she not abeady 
ashamed of her display of passion and feeling ? She 
had taken the dead words and had made them glow 
with intense life — her ovim life. For the first time, too, 
the actual idea of publicity dawned upon her. It may 
seem strange, but it had never occurred to her until 
this night. When she trod the boards she had viewed 
the audience as a multitude, not «s separate persons : 
now they came before her as individual?, as men and 
women who would comment upon her, who would use 
her name freely, and perhaps \insparingly. They had 
cheered ; but would they not also condemn, perhaps 
think her bold and unmaidenly ? Her former history 
would be discussed ; and although Yanda was not in 
the least ashamed of having once been a poor boat-girl, 
her early life had something so sacred attached to it, 
that she recoiled from the thought of strange and heed- 
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. less tongues speaking lightly of her birthplace : she 
felt as sensitive over its very name as a lover does over 
the naniie of his lady. The contrast of her former life 
and that which lay before her, made Vanda's tears flow 
afresh, 

* Why was I taken away from my own sweet Bracka? ' 
she moaned, kissing the fading lilies, and laying them 
in her bosom. * What would the good pastor think of 
me now ? How I wish I could see him I But that can- 
not be ; he was such an old man when I left, hQ must 
have gone to the silent land before now, a place fairer 
even than Bracka. Yet if I might but go to his grave, 
and lie down on the green turf, surely my heart would 
not ache as it does now. At least I could breathe : this 
London air stifles me so. , Oh, I am weary, weary and 
sickr After a while Vanda lifted herself from the 
floor, and putting out her light, opened the window^ 
There was no moon, but there were numberless stars 
overhead, — ^thesame stars, thought she, that looked down 
upon the countries of the North. A faint sound still 
came from the great, city, and nearer at hand she could 
hear the pleasure-seekers returning home. A fresh 
wind was blowing,' and Vanda drew a sigh of relief as 
it played in her hair and over her hot cheeks. Spent 
with emotion, she was now ready to receive the smallest 
bit of comfort, and this breeze soothed her as if a living 
friend had laid a cool hand on her burning brow ; and 
it was so free, so unrestrained in its coming and going, 
that the weight was partly lifted from her spirit, and 
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she fell asleep, vriih her head resting against the window- 
frame, and the stars shining down on her pale face. 
The sorrowful lines round her mouth relaxed into a 
gentle smile, for in fancy she was gathering the wild 
myrtle with Agatha, *and Fritzoff was saying that she 
should never leave them again. 




<^~^^^T' 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS, 

HAVE read two chapters, Marion, and 
skimmed three more, and I shall not 
look into that volume again,' said Diana 
one morning about a week after Yanda's 
dehut^ and laying down a book the cousins had been 
urged to read. * What I have consumed I can't digest. 
Theology never did agree with me ; besides, from what 
little I understand, it strikes me as being rather un- 
orthodox, as our good little parson would say. And 
if so, nly dear, I think it would be improper for you 
to read any more of it. I am entitled to give advice, 
being six whole months- your senior, and having had 
as many years' more experience of the world and its 
deceitful allurements. Now that last sentence was 
worthy of the aforesaid gentleman himself.' 

Marion qtdetly answered that she had read the work 

through already, and that it had left an unpleasant 

impression on her mind. * It certainly is not orthodox, 

Diana, but it is not for that reason 1 disapprove of it. 

69 
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There is a much higher standard to judge by than 
mere orthodoxy ; or, what would become of iodepen- 
dent thinkers ? I wonder who the author is 1' 
"* Would you like to know him, Marion ? ' 

* I am not sure that I should. It is evidently some 
one with a mind much stronger than my own, and I 
should be afraid of his influence.' ^ 

* Why, Marion, I thought that in all such things you 
were like a little rock.' 

'Even rocks get undermined, Diana. Against the 
temptations I can't avoid there is always a promised 
help ; but I should never seek the acquaintance of one 
who would always have the advantage over me in an 
argument, while I felt I had truth on my side.' 

* But you might convince hiih,' said Diana. 

'That is always a dangerous speculation. If the 
duty came directly in my path, I should do my best.' 

' Then you would not go out like David against the 
giant?" 

'David knew his own strength and skill, and he 
knew beforehand that victory should be his, for he 
was senty and therefore in the path of duty.' 

' Miss Darcy I' said a servant, opening the door, and 
ushering in that redoubtable lady. . We must introduce 
her to the reader. She was a handsome woman, on 
rather a large scale, and affected a masculine style of 
dress and behaviour. She was tolerably good-natured, 
but so full of obtrusive energy that it was fatiguing 
to be long in her company. Miss Darcy held strong 
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opinions upon the subject of * woman's rights,' — in 
fact it had become a mania with her. She talked 
about it, wrote about it, and had even spoken several 
times in public about her * oppressed sex, who had so 
long been deprived of their lawful privileges.' She 
beset lawyers and barristers, and talked of going 
through the country and arousing her enslaved 
countrywomen. She would have lady collegians at 
the universities, taking degrees, and wresting the 
laurels from the brows of senior wranglers ; she would 
have ladies called to the bar, walking the hospitals, 
and occupying the professor's chair. Of course they 
must all have votes for the election of members of 
Parliament, — that was the first step to take: indeed 
Miss Darcy belieyed the privilege already secured. 
She had not yet aimed at an actual seat in the House, 
nor had she hinted at the judge's wig, the clerical 
gown, or bishop's lawn and apron, though, no doubt, 
'all these were included in her visions of female 
equality. Gentlemen laughed or sneered, as their 
humour might be, and said to one another that she 
woidd make a tolerable constable, or a pretty fair 
electioneering agent. Sensitive women shunned her 
whenever they could ; but a small party, overcome by 
» her eloquence, and sensible at length of the wrongs 
which society had so long inflicted imchallenged, placed 
themselves under her leadership. 

Diana Roden, in her idle moods, took delight in 
drawing Miss Darcy out, and once she plagued Marion 
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into accompanying her to one of the veteran lady's 
meetings, the recollection of which was an unfailing 
source of amusement to her. Marion was amused too ; 
but she was ashamed of the exhibition, that seemed so 
opposed to all ideas of female delicacy, and regretted 
having gone. But as often as she saw Miss Darcy, 
she wished that her wonderful, energies and unflagging 
industry were employed in something really usefuL 
Yet, supposing that this champion for woman^s rights 
had taken in hand some Christian work, she would 
still have made herself obnoxious ; she would have 
plagued the parsons even much more than she did the 
lawyers. The subject of her enthusiasm would have 
been more agreeable to good people whose charity 
hoped much, but with others the change would often 
have been from mirth and contempt to unqualified 
tedium. No matter how laudable the object, a strong- 
minded woman with a mania is always an unpleasant 
acquaintance; her want of balance makes you feel 
uncomfortable. We do not refer to women who take 
up one particular branch of usefulness, steadily pur- 
suing it, and bringing their best faculties to bear 
upon it, — women that work quietly, with a due rever- 
ence for the mission of others ; and happOy such 
workers are numerous in every department of Chris- 
tian labour. 

'Well, Miss Darcy,' said Diana, 'I hope you got 
that knotty question settled to your satisfaction by 
Mr. Palgrave ? * Marion darted a reproachful glance 
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towards ber cousin, for mounting their visitor so soon 
upon her hobby. 

* I don't think much of Mr. Palgrave as a lawyer,' . 
replied Miss Darcy very seriously. ' He may be all 
very well as a counsel, and may talk away until you 
feel as if you had hardly any opinions of your own 
left, and argue so that at last you are not quite sure 
of your own name. But that is not law ; and there 
are vital questions that must be answered very soon, 
points that must be settled, if women are ever to 
occupy their proper position ; while of course it is to 
the interest of the male portion of the community to 
resist every movement of this kind.' 

* I am sorry w^e can't sympathize with you, Miss 
Darcy,' said Marion, * being so well contented with the 
advantages we already possess.' 

* So are Turkish and Hindoo women, and Indian 
squaws,' replied Miss Darcy in a tone of half pity and 
half contempt for the squaws, and for Marion too. 

* I wonder you don't feel you have a mission to 
those benighted females,' exclaimed" Diana. *You 
should go out and preach liberty and equality in 
every Turkish harem, and you would carry my hearty 
good wishes with you.' 

* I may be driven to that, if Christian and highly- 
civilised women refuse to assert their rights, and 
tamely submit to take an inferior place in society ; 
then I must tiim to those besotted women who are con- 
tent to be valued at a lower rate than dogs and horses.' 
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* But, my dear Miss Darcy,' said Marion, * I contend 
that we do not occupy an inferior position in society. 
If a woman does, it is her own fault, — ^because she 
neglects self-culture, or fails to use the influence 
that, in her hands, may be made as powerful an in- 
strument for good or evil as any other power in the 
world.' 

At that moment another visitor was announced, 
whom Diana greeted with, * Now, Mr. Montaine, you 
are just in time to defend your own sex from the 
charge of tyranny and oppression.' 

* Who brings such a charge ?' asked Louis Montaine. 
'Not Miss Beaumont, surely,' he said, shaking hands 
with MarioD, and sitting down beside her. She smiled 
and shook her head, glancing across at Miss Darcy. 
That lady was ready to encounter any number of op- 
ponents, and so continued eloquently to descant upon 
her favourite theme. * I was reading in an old com- 
mentary the other day,' she observed, ' and the writer 
shows how much he was in advance of his age, by 
remarking that if Adam was made last, as being the 
last of , the Almighty's creations. Eve was more excellent 
still, as being a yet later production of Divine skill. 
" If man is the head, she is the crown ; he is dust re- 
fined,^ she is dust double-refined, — one remove further 
from the earth, and taken from his side to be equal 
with him." ' 

' Well, my dear lady,' replied Montaine, * we of the 
commoner clay 'could not think of laying upon you 
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such heavy, rough duties as we perform ourselves. 
We acknowledge that every good wife is a crown to 
her husband, and we grant your superior refinement. 
We wish to think of you as ministering angels — as the 
centres of our homes — as guiding stars leading us safely 
over the stormy waters of life — as magnets drawing us 
to rest, purity, and repose.' 

* Such sentimentalisms won't satisfy the wants of the 
present age, Mr. Montaine. You should show your 
respect for female intellect by something more sub- 
stantial than flattery, as if we were children to be 
quieted by sugar-plums. " Centres of the home," in- 
deed 1 Why, even in our very strongholds^ you insist 
upon being head and front, lord and king.' 

* I suppose you don't deny the authority of Scrip- 
ture?' asked Louis. 

* I always notice,' retorted the lady, * that however 
men may differ about the proper interpretation of. 
Scripture, and even deny half the truths it contains, 
they never disagree about the duty of wives to be sub- 
missive and obedient ; they never doubt the apostle's 
inspiration when he maintains the husband's master- 
ship,' 

* Certainly not,' said Louis, smiling, * because nature 
and revelation agree so welL No one disputes the 
apostle's commands.* 

* Never mind. Miss Darcy,' broke in Diana ; * as a 
lady said the other day, speaking of her husband, 
"If he is the head, I am the neck, and can twist 

£ 
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him round any way I lifce."' But Miss Darcy could 
not feel amused, for she knew this was only mock 
sympathy. 

* In one thing I quite agi^ee with you,* said Marion, 
'and that is, that girls ought to receive a better educa- 
tion, i don't mean more accomplishments, and forcing 
them to learn things for which they have neither taste 
nor aptitude ; but let them be taught most thoroughly 
what they have a capacity to excel in. It would be a 
wonderful saving of temper and patiience and money, 
to say the least. Above aU, let women have a domestic 
edi^cation.^ 

* That is always the (sty wh«n a woman's intellect is 
in question. A woman's instinct teaches her all such 
mattes with the help of a x^ookery book and « little 
common sense.' 

* I beg to differ, Miss Darcy. Domestic economy 
-with limited resources is a science, and contains many 
difficult and complicated -chapters, as hundreds of poor 
young housekeepers know to their cost.' 

'* When the universities are open to our sex, it will 
soon be proved beyond dispute, that women are fitted 
for something higher and nobler than to be mere 
household slaves.* 

* Your pardon. Miss Darcy,' «aid Louis, ^but no true 
English gentleman would wish his lady to become a 
slave or drudge in his house. If she sinks to such 
a position, it must be because she refuses to be the 
queen and light and good genius of the fireside. My 
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good lady, you will make us look back regretfully to 
the day when the sweet, modest maidens of England 
did not jdisdain to sit at the spinning-wheel, and 
thought themselves learned when they knew all the 
mysteries of the still-room and dairy. You will make 
us long to go counting our grandmothers.' 

* You would soon be sick of their empty gossip and 
scandal, Mr. Montaine, and be the first to vote such 
society "flat, stale, and unprofitable,"* said Miss 
Darcy, with scarcely concealed impatience. 

* I think there might be a ladies' university,' con- 
tinued Marion, ' more especially to train young women 
who are to be governesses.' 

* I have no doubt there will be shortly, if people are 
so squeamish as to object to lady students in our pre- 
sent colleges. If so, we must have medical schools for 
ladies, though I don't think that we can lawfully be 
excluded from those already established.' 

'There we diflfer again,' replied Marion. I don't 
think women are fit for the dissecting-room. We were 
bom to be^ nurses, not doctors ; all women ought to 
know how to minister to the sick. The oflice has been 
left to6 long in the hands of ignorant women.' 

* The honourable Mrs. Gamp and company,' put in 
Diana. 

* It ought,' continued her cousin, * to be considered 
one of the most respectable callings. A good nurse is 
as valuable, often more so, than a good doctor, and the 
position ought not to be considered meniaL Advocate 
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the training institutions for nurses, Miss Darcy, and 
you will indeed benefit both sexes.' 

'Thank you, Miss Beaumont, but that is not my 
work. I know my duty to my country and my- 
countrywomen better than to compromise matters. I 
don't like half measures. Let the professions be open 
to women as to men : we only ask a fair field and no 
favour.' 

* I do think,' observed Marion, ' every woman ought 
to know how to earn her own living if necessary, and 
not to be led to look upon marriage as the only re- 
source from dependence or a miserable servitude. But 
it should be a calling "^wrc womanly,^ ' 

* Don't you pity our obstinate blindness. Miss Darcy?' 
asked Diana. 

*I pity your supine indifference to the most im- 
portant questions of the day, to us as women,' replied 
Miss Darcy, rising to go ; * and I am sorry you have 
no ambition.' 

*Ah, then you are mistaken,' exclaimed Diana, 
drawing herself up grandly. 'I am very ambitious. 
I desire to lead the fashion in my own set, and to be 
the queen of hearts everywhere. And Marion there, 
though she wears such a quiet face, has an ambitious 
little heart beating under her' quaker-like gown. She 
wants to go and teach little cannibals how to wear 
decent clothes and say their prayers. But really, 
Marion, after all, I think we are very neglectful qf our 
own interests. Who knows but that one day you might 
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have been taking the chair at some grand meeting at 
Exeter Hall, such as you insisted on my going to one 
morning ? and we should hear you calling upon a noble 
lord to read the report, and upon a devoted sister from 
foreign parts to address the assembly ; and we should 
have a vote of thanks at the end, for the able manner 
in which our fair and worthy chairwoman had con- 
ducted the proceedings.' 

* Diana!' remonstrated Marion gently. The offender 
only laughed, and followed her visitor down ^stairs, to 
indulge in a little more irony imreproved. 

* Was Miss Roden jesting when she spoke of your 
ambition?' asked Louis Montaine earnestly. 

* Diana^ has not mistaken my wishes, though I have 
never directly named such a thing to her; but she 
is very quick at -coming to conclusions. It has long 
been my desire, and I never saw it in the light of an 
ambition before now. I fear she only speaks the 
truth.' 

J" Why should you feel self-accused because of any 
worthy ambition, dear friend ? Only that which is 
self-seeking is to be condemned. But I would ask, is 
not there work enough lying around you ? Must your 
charity extend to other lands, and overlook the wants 
of your own country?* , 

* We must each do the work'to which we are called, 
Mr. Montaine. My duties lie here now, and you may 
be sure I shall not forsake them until the other door 
is opened very widely.' 
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* You will iiave to wait until you have refonped me,' 
exclaimed Diana, who had just come back. 'I don't 
believe, my dear, you have ever preached me a regu- 
lar sermon, while I have been expecting it and waiting 
for it, ever since you came to live here. I suppose, 
because I have not a flat nose and t copper skin, I 
should not make an interesting convert.' She regretted 
her words the moment they were uttered, for poor 
Marion coloured painfully, and the tears started to her 
eyes. 

Mr. Montaine hastened to change the subject, and 
soon afterwards went away. The moment they were 
alone Diana was at Marion's side, with her arms round 
her. ' Oh Marion, do forgive me ; I did not mean a 
word of that foolish speech. Say I am forgiven.' 

* I am not grieved with you, Diana, indeed,' replied 
Marion, kissing her tenderly. * I was only afraid that 
what you said was true, and that I had been unfaithful.' 

* But I won't have you think so. Don't you know • 
that your life every day is better than a hundred 
sermons ? Don't you remember the text last Sunday 
morning, " As ye go, preach ?" I thought at the time, 
"That is just like Marion."' 

* If you approve of my ways so well, I wish you had 
also thought, " Diana, go thou and do likewise."' 

* I have something to tell you, Marion,' said Diana, 
after a thoughtful silence of a few minutes. * I have 
foimd out who wrote that book we don't like. Miss 
Darcy happened to know.' 
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* Is it a secret?' asked her cousin. 

* No ; but you will be sorry, I fancy. I should not 
have told you, only I was sure some one else would.' 

* Well,' responded Marion, half dreading, she knew 
not why, to hear the name» * who b the author?' 

'Louis Mdntainel' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AGATHA'S RESOLUTION. 

/UT what had become of Agatha during 
the few years of obscurity that preceded 
the days when Vanda's name was on a 
thousand lips ? Where was the beautiful 
Agatha, whose fame had been almost as great in 
another European capital? Were htr seasons over, 
and had Fritzoff claimed the pride of Dalerne, and 
planted his flower — for ever his ovti — ^in the shade 
and seclusion of the forest? Such seemed to be 
Agatha's destiny ; but the poor boat-girl's fortunes 
were changed. 

The London season is well advanced, and Ricardo 
sometimes trembles lest Vanda should break down 
before her engagement is ended. Stockholm is 
putting away her ^urs, and forgetting the snow; her 
lake, that a few weeks ago could be crossed by fast 
flying horses and sleighs, is again the possession of 
Dalecarlian peasants, who more steadily traverse its 
length and its breadth from morning till evening. 
72 
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And there, unrivalled in beauty and dignity, Agath* 
still toils througli the bright summer months. She is 
statelier than ever; and her pensive expression and 
persistent silence, while investing her with a certain 
interest and mystery, keep intrusive admirers at a 
distance. 

We must go back a little to the time when the 
sisters were parted. No sooner was Vanda gone, than 
Agatha was filled with remorse for having consented 
to her going, for being so dazzled with M*Kay's 
glowing descriptions, and for yielding to Vanda's own 
wishes. She painfully missed the child who had 
always been her companion, and she almost expected 
to see the spirits of her father and mother asking 
what had become of her charge. These thoughts 
preyed on Agatha's mind so much, that when she 
returned to Dalecarlia, not eVen FritzofiTs presence 
could cheer or console her. Fritzoff had not been _ 
unwilling to provide for Vanda as for a sister of his 
own. But it is , not strange that he should have felt 
some relief at finding hiihself free from this additional 
care ; for, even with Agatha's savings, life would be a 
struggle to them for some years to come. He tried to 
comfort his betrothed, spoke of Vanda's good pro- 
spects, and looked on the bright side of everything ; 
and then, finding his efforts a failure, advised her to 
go to the pastor, — he had travelled in foreign lands,, 
he was learned and wise, and no doubt knew all about 
England. The pastor was growing infirm now, and 
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seldom went further than the little church ; and Agatha 
found him sitting by the stove, reading and dozing by 
turns. 

* Welcome, my daughter,' he said, gently closing his 
book, as the beautiful face appeared in the doorway. 
* So thou hast remembered the road back from Stock- 
holm to Bracka ? But where is the child ? ' and his 
eyes looked beyond her expectantly. The smile on 
poor Agatha's lips faded,* and she hardly knew how 
to reply. ^ At length she explained, her heart sinking 
lower as she watched the pastor's serious looks while 
her simple account proceeded. He did not like to 
increase Agatha's distress, but he feared that Yanda 
had been decoyed away ; and it made him tremble to 
think what the simple, innocent child, that he had 
known from her cradle, might not be tempted to do 
when she found herself deceived and helpless. 

* Poor lamb ! God help her, poor lamb f ' was all 
he could say ; and Agatha returned to Fritzoff sadder 
than before. 

*The pastor thinks I did wrong, Fritzoff,' she ex- 
claimed, weeping, * to consent to her going, though he 
is too tender and kind to say so. And hbw can I go 
to those graves ? My father will ask for the child.' 

Fritzoff waited quietly for some weeks, hoping that 
her grief would abate, and then he spoke of their 
marriage; but, to his dismay and vexation, Agatha 
stated her determination to spend another summer in 
the capitaL ^Fritzoff urged and entreated in vain ; 
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Agatha was fixed in her purpose, saying that perhaps 
she might hear something of 4ier sister, or perhaps the 
child might come back. ^ 

' Then,' argued Fritzoff, * she would be sure to find 
her way quickly here ; she would not linger in Stock- 
holm.' 

But Agatha could not tell him all the thoughts 
her fears suggested. Vanda might be drawn back 
irresistibly to her own country ; but if she had been 
led into sin, they would neyer hear of her again at 
Bracka. 

The lover's affection was not less for his betrothed, 
but a coolness sprang up between them this winter, 
and Fritzoff sullenly watched Agatha preparing to 
leave as soon as the first spring flowers appeared. 

* So you really insist upon going ? ' he said, the 
evening before her departx^'e. She had just been to 
wish the pastor farewell, and he had approved of her 
purpose. * You really are going?' repeated Fritzoff. 

* Oh, I must ; I cannot rest in my bed. I see her 
each night, and feel her arms cling round my neck, as 
they did that last time. Do not be angry, Fritzoff,' 
she pleaded, laying a timid hand on his sleeve. He 
felt angry, and sorely disappointed. But what could 
he do when she asked him so humbly? Beauty and 
weakness and fears conquered his coldness ; and when 
she declared that her love wis unaltered, but that still 
he was free from his vows if he wished, he felt ashamed 
of his anger, and was as loving and gallant as ever. 
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The number of Agatha's suitors increased, encour- 
aged by her return to the capital ; and some of thera, 
of high birth and position, would have been proud to 
give the beautiful Swede a title and a position in society. 
Only to one class of her passengel^ did the girl behave 
with less reserve, and with them she condescended to 
exchange a few friendly words. These were English 
tourists ; and if opportunity served, her question was 
invariably whether they had seen or heard of her 
sister, Vanda Rosendahl? Many a one would gladly 
have brought her the information she sought, and some 
had taken considerable pains to find out what had 
become of the child. But M*Kay had been too wily 
to leave any clue behind him ; he had foreseen that 
inquiries might be made, and both name and address 
.given to Agatha were false. But one young English 
gentlenfan, deeply enamoured of the forest beauty 
promised to bring Agatha tidings sooner or later, ask- 
ing no reward for his trouble but to see that cloud 
lifted from her -fair face, and the knowledge that 
she was happy — for she had frankly told him of her 
betrothment ; and Agatha returned home, as winter 
approached, pondering in her mind how she could pre- 
vail upon Fritzoff to delay their marriage yet another 
year, that she might avail herself of this last chance of 
news from England, for she had Considered it wisest 
not to communicate too much of her own concerns to 
the fair-spoken foreigner. 

In the meantime an evil report had preceded Agatha 
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to her native village, set afloat by the artful insinua- 
tions of a malicious ^boat-girl, who had always been 
envious of the admiration offered to Agatha both at 
home and in Stockholm. She had seen her talking 
"with the stranger more than once ; and although she 
probably guessed at the purport of her conversation, it 
was easy to accuse her, even on these slight groimds, 
of light behaviour. The evil device was successful, 
and all Bracka was scandalized. In a few days the 
ball of scandal reached Fritzoff, by no means lessened 
by transmission, and he — jealous and hasty by nature, 
and already annoyed at having his hopes so long de- 
ferred — fired up with wrath, forbade any one ever to 
mention Agatha's name in his presence, and then betook 
himself to a coppice by the highway to watch for her 
return. All that evening he waited ; still she did not 
come, and Fritzoff, unable to sleep, was early again at 
his post, roughly dashing the dew off the moss, and 
startling the birds from their nests : he did not expect 
her so soon, but he felt drawn to the spot. Hardly 
had he thrown himself on the ground, however, when 
he saw the flutter of a woman's dress through the 
branches. He sprang to his feet, and looked cautiously 
forth. Yes, there was Agatha coming near. In her 
eagerness to reach home, she had trudged on all night, 
and now Bracka was in view,, with the fresh morning 
light glancing on the familiar church spire. Her high- 
heeled shoes were fastened to the little bundle that 
contained her wardrobe, including her thick red stock- 
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ings, for, like her countrywomen, she always travelled 
barefoot. Ten minutes ago she had been bathing her 
pretty feet in a stream, and now refreshed, and feeling 
presentable, she was hurrying onwards, thinking only 
of Fritzoff — ^Vanda and the Englishman wholly for- 
gotten for a time. 

Suddenly her lover stood before lier, as if he had 
risen out of the €arth. She uttered first an exclama- 
tion of surprise, then one of delight, and made a step 
forward to clasp his hand ; but his dark frowning looks 
checked her, and her own hand -dropped to her side. 

* What is the matter, Fritzoff?' she asked, certainly 
not connecting herself with his agitation. 

' Merely this, Agatha Rosendahl, that from this hour 
you are free. Had you been my wife, I would have 
disowned you. If I had not been a blind fool, I should 
have seen last winter that you had found a lover more 
to your mind. I only wish to heaven that I could 
banish all remembranee of you from my heart as 
quickly as I throw back your false token.' With pas- 
sionate haste he snatched a ribbon from his breast 
pocket, to which was attached a little silver coin, and 
threw it on the ground at her feet. Agatha looked at 
him in utter amazement for a moment ; but when she 
understood that her truth and her honour were doubted, 
scorn took the place of amazement. Her blue eyes 
flashed, her figure seemed to expand, and her bosom 
heaved with emotion. The man she loved truly and 
fondly had insulted her, accused her.of being false, and 
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cast her off as a thing he desired to forget ; and Agatha 
disdained to ask any explanation. She felt that no 
apology could wipe out the insult. With cold but firm 
hands she unloosed the ribbon about her neck (that 
held a similar coin to the one at her feet), handed it 
haughtily to Fritzoff, and moved past him to go on 
her way. 

* You had better take care of your token,' said he, 
still more angered, and rather embarrassed by her 
silence. * It will do w€ll enough for my rival, since 
he has taken the substance of the symboL' 

Agatha turned round and faced him, stung to the 
heart by this taunt. * You have trampled my affection 
under your feet, and. 'tis as well that my pledge should 
lie in the dust. I cannot take back what I have once 
given, and what you reject I shall not offer to another.' 
. Never had Agatha looked handsomer than she did 
then, and for an instant Fritzoff half believed she was 
innocent ; but pride and jealousy resumed full sway 
as she continued her walk with a stately air and step. 
When she was -out of sight, Fritzoff's pride did not 
hinder him from picking up the coin, and safely restor- 
ing it to his pocket 

With a bursting heart Agatha entered Bracka, and 
made her way at once to the pastor's house. He was 
living still, lying in his chamber, propped up in bed 
with pillows. The morning sun shone on his placid 
face and snowy hair, and Agatha felt what a contrast 
was his serene and contented mind to her own, so full 
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of pain and anger and bewilderment. As she ap- 
proached, the pastor turned his sightless-eyes towards 
her. 

*Whoisit?' he asked. 

' It is I, Agatha Eosendahl,* said the girl^ trying to 
speak in her natural voice. 

* Ah yes, o;ie of my children,' he answered dreamily. 
* I am too old to teach thee now ; another will enter 
into my labours. The Master has almost done with me. 
He is only leaving me on the stem a little longer, that 
I may ripen in the sun, to be more fit for gathering 
in. I take a long time to be made ready for the King- 
dom, while some of my lambs were gathered so early : 
the churchyard is full of their graves. Well, they 
were the blossoms, they are ripening in heaven ; 
hvX it pleases the Lord that some should not die till 
they can be carried home as "shocks of corn fully 
ripe."' 

A restless movement of Agatha's recalled the pastor's 
notice. 

* Thqu hast been long away, my daughter. And why 
has not the little one been to see me ?' 

The girl trembled. * She is far away, and I am 
trying to find her.' > 

* Yes, yes ; go after the lost sheep until thou hast 
found it. Have patience, do not lose heart, my 
daughter, and the Lord will reward thee. Tell her 
the pastor "will listen for her voice in heaven.' 

For the last time his feeble hands were laid on her 
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head, and his voice blessed her and bade her God 
^peed ; and before the sun had set, Agatha had left 
Bracka and Fritzoff far behind. She found work 
during the winter in another part of Dalecarlia, but in 
summer she went back to her boating, looking daily 
for the English stranger, who did not return. 

Yanda^s first season was nearly over when Agatha 
made .a sudden resolve. She would go to England 
herself, and seek for her sister. She had saved money; 
but what was the use of hoarding it up when her heart 
was breaking for the loss of both sister and lover? 
The very next day her boat was abandoned, and the 
girl had taken her passage for London ; and soon she 
and her little possessions were safely on board the 
same steamer that had carried the desolate-hearted 
child from her native land. Until • it grew dark, 
Agatha stood and watched the fast receding shores : 
her eyes were tearless,, and her pride unbroken ; she 
had been deeply wronged, and the words Fritzoff had 
spoken were day and night in her ears ; she still loved 
him, but never since that ill-fated morning had she 
dared to repeat the Lord's Prayer. Arriving in Lon- 
don, the steward of the steamer directed Agatha to 
quiet lodgings, and commended her to the notice of 
the honest, simple-hearted landlady. But the size of 
London appalled the poor Dalecarlian. The multi- 
tude of busy, eager people hurrying in every direction, 
made her head giddy and her heart sink. How dif- 
ferent -from" the scanty population of Sweden I Even 
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Stockholm on its high day could not muster such 
an endless stream of living, souls. For some days 
Agatha wandered aimlessly about the streets, being 
more convinced each day of the enormous extent of 
the city, and the imlikelihood of ever meeting Vanda 
there,— *-until one evening, coming in weary and de- 
sponding, her landlady ventured to offer her advice ; 
and half doubting whether she did right, suggested 
that Agatha should go to some of the theatres. 
She had never been inside one herself, and so 
seldom left her home or read a newspaper, that she 
could not have told you the name of a single popular 
singer. - * 

So from one theatre to another poor Agatha went, 
waiting for the curtain to rise, and anxiously scanning 
the face of each Sctress, and leaving the place with 
less hope in her heart. 

She was in the Princess's one night, and they were 
playing Henry the Eighth. She understood very little 
English, but it was the players, not their words, that 
she regarded. The lights fell upon sweet Saxon faces, 
but Vanda was not amongst them ; and sadly Agatha 
watched the graceful maidens going through their 
parts, now curtseying to the king, now gliding through 
the paces of a minuet, now sitting at their tapestry, as 
much at home as if they had sat there since the days 
of Queen Katharine. The play went on. A lady lay 
sleeping upon a couch, and the room was darkened. 
Strains of soft music were heard — rising, falling, and 
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dyings away in melancholy tones ; and the unwonted 
tears gushed from Agatha's eyes. The fine orations of 
Wolsey,^ the pathetic dying reproaches of Katharine, 
had been as Greek to her, but music has a language 
that is understood by the universe. Then followed 
the sleeping queen's vision, a -light shone upon the 
couch, and floating down its rays came a band of 
angels with a heavenly crown for the brow that had 
beeJn robbed of its earthly one. There was a deep 
silence in the theatre during the scene, and when the 
curtain fell, Agatha started to hear a voice beside her 
exclaim, in Swedish : 

* Hum ! the angels were well got up ; but I would 
not hang on a wire and risk my neck for any queen, 
living or dead.' 

It was the friendly steward ; and as Agatha turned 
her face towards him, he looked puzzled, for a neat 
bonnet and shawl had replaced her foreign cap and 
bodice ; but he came forward in a moment and shook 
her hand warmly. Delighted to find a countryman, 
Agatha was unusually communicative, and told him 
how she had been employed. The steward listened 
with interest, and said she was on the wrong track : it 
was at the operas where she would be most likely to 
find Vanda, where they sang their part all through. 
But the operas were over now, and would not begin 
again until the following autumn. She must wait until 
then. 

It was a long trial of patience, but it seemed the 
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only chance left of hearing anything about the lost 
Yanda ; and so thought the good landlady, who pro- 
mised to try and get some employment for Agatha. 
And while she waits and hopes, we will return to the 
object of her search. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. 

^BOUT a week after Agatha had landed in 
England, the establishment at Kensington 
was thrown into confusion. Every fresh 
exertion that Vanda made had been fol- 
lowed by greater exhaustion than the last, and her 
attacks of fainting were now so frequent that Kicardo 
became at times seriously alarmed, and his anxiety 
improved neither his temper nor his language. It 
was an hour past noon of the day we speak of when 
Kicardo entered the parlour where breakfast was laid, 
and the state of the table showed that his was the first 
arrival He looked worried and cross, his eyes were 
still heavy with wine, and he felt disinclined to be 
very civil to Lotta when she opened the door, a few 
minutes afterwards. 

* Where is your husband, madam ? * he asked testily 
in Italian, as a boy in livery served them with coffee 
and eggs. 

< Oh, he is still sleeping,' isaid Ldtta in the same 
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language ; adding, with a sigh, * He took very mncli 
wine last night. These suppers are pleasant things at 
the time, but a headache next morning makes them 
anything but charming to remember.' 

Ricardo muttered something very uncomplimentary 
about the wines in England, and then abruptly asked 
if Lotta knew why Vanda was not down. 

*Vanda is very sick this morning,' replied Lotta 
in a low tone, as if it were treason to acknowledge 
such a thing. ' She cannot rise to-day. I should send 
for a doctor.' 

Ricardo fumed and swore, while Lotta shrugged her 
shoulders and continued to eat toast and butter, much 
relieved that she had discharged her duty. 

*.What has made her worse?' growled the Italian 
at length. 

* People generally get worse if they don't get better,' 
replied the actress ; * and Vanda has been ailing ever 
since she began to playi Perhaps this climate does 
not suit her. It did not suit me at first. Better ask 
the doctor.' 

* You know, madam, I hate having doctors in the 
house.' 

* The Signer will do as he likes, of course,' coolly 
replied Lotta. 'J am going to send for Madame 
M^Kay.' 

* You will do nothing of the sort ; I am not going 
to have that woman here. She will make the girl ten 
times worse.' 
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* Who is to nurse Vanda, then ? ' 

Ricardo reflected a moment. He had no claim, he 
knew, upon Lotta as a sick-nurse, even if her other 
duties had not prevented her undertaking such a thing. 
* She may be better in a few days,' he said. 

* She will be better much sooner if she has some 
one to take care of her. I like Vanda^ and will do 
what I can ; but I am clever at nothing that would do 
her much good now.' 

No more was said, and Lotta sent directly for the 
Mother, who soon came, and installed herself in the 
sick girFs room, to Vanda's comfort and Lotta's imr 
mense relief; and later on, by the Mother's influence 
and determination, a doctor was sent for, who said that 
Vanda had^ been using almost the strength, of a life- 
time in three or four months. Vanda declared that she 
was only tired, and should be. well if only she could 
go back to Sweden. But Ricardo had to hear an un- 
pleasant truth, which he would not yet believe, that 
his promising pupil would not be able to appear again 
upon the stage. She might possibly sing in public the 
next winter, but that to continue as an actress was just 
to commit suicide. 

At any rate, something more than utter weariness 
bad prostrated Vanda, and her progress towards health 
was very slow. A nervous fever confined her to bed 
for six or seven weeks, and doctor and nurse often 
feared that with all their skill she could never rally. 
The summer was well advanced before Vanda could 
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leave her room, and a week afterwards she set out for 
Filey, still under the Mother's care. Eicardo wished 
her to go to Brighton, but the doctor insisted upon a 
more bracing air, and a quieter watering-place, away 
from metropolitan associations ; and^ he carried his 
point. They travelled by easy stages, and both 
thought the journey long and tedious ; but when one 
fine evening Vanda stood at the window of a pleasant 
house commanding a good view of the sea, she under- 
stood why the, kind doctor had sent them there. She 
watched the waves breaking over the rocks that ran 
far out at the left side of the bay, and the after-glow 
that lay like a crimson blush on the edge of every 
wave. 

*' L can believe that I have got a soul here,' said the 
Mother, looking at the sea with her stedfast eyes. 

* I can breathe here,' said Vanda, leaning out of the 
window and drinking in the fresh air. ' I love these 
keen breezes; they give me life;' and Vanda sank to 
rest that night while listening to the distant sound of 
the waves, and for the first time for many months did 
not dream of Sweden, or mutter its language in her 
sleep. 
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BY THE SEA, 




^HE heat of the great city on the Thames 
had driven many of its inhabitants away 
to seek a freer, cooler air than that which 
languidly crept through the dusty streets, 
and stirred the leaves of the thirsty trees in the parks 
and gardens of the West End. Some unadventurous 
citizens had pitched their tents as near home as pos- 
sible. Some were looking at the sea from the eastern, 
western, and southern coasts, and others had left Lon- 
don, and England too, to hear what the * wild waves 
were saying ' to their foreign neighbours. But some 
of our friends have found their way to that queen 
of watering-places, Scarborough, and with the reader's 
permission we will follow them. 

At the window of a private room in the Grand 
Hotel two ladies were standing, silently looking out 
upon the well-dressed multitudes passing to and fro in 
a continuous stream. The taller of the ladies is Diana 
Roden ; and their deep mourning, and the unwonted 
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thoughtfulness of Diana's brow, say that changes and 
troubles have not forgotten to visit even this favoured 
daughter of fortune. They are both orphans now, for 
Captain Eoden is dead ; and long watchings beside the 
sick couch, the alternations of hope and fear, and at 
last the steady approach of death itself, had sobered 
Diana, and opened her eyes somewhat to perceive the 
real worth of the phantoms she pursued. She ceased 
to answer Marion's serious words with good-humoured 
raillery, she became less solicitous about her personal 
appearance, and seemed anxious to escape as soon as 
possible from the ostentatious sympathy of her fashion- 
able circle, who would willingly have diverted her 
mind from its grief. But for the first time in her 
Kfe Diana courted retirement, encouraged despondent 
feelings, and proposed to her cousin that they should 
go away together where no one knew them. As for 
Marion, she was almost as much changed as Diana. 
She was certainly in very indifferent health, but some- 
thing more than bodily indisposition affected her : her - 
face, that used to be so serene and full of repose, often 
wore a troubled, pained expression ; a severe struggle 
was going on in her mind, and there was more of en- 
durance than resignation in the lines round her mouth. 
Diana silently marked all this, and partly guessed the 
cause ; but she wished in her heart that Marion would 
talk more on those subjects which she once found so 
distasteful, and then she sighed to think that, after all, 
her cousin's religion had not power to charm every 
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grief away ; or why Lad Marion'af sweet peace vanished, 
that she used to think nothing could shake ? 

* I am tired of this place already,' said Diana, leaving 
the window, and taking up the paper with its long list 
of visitors. * We came to be quiet, and this is far worse 
than London itself.' 

* You will not be likely to forget your town friends, 
for there was an importation of them yesterday. They 
are staying at this hotel too.' 

*Ah yes,' said Diana, running her eye over the 
names. * It is intolerable, Marion. I never coveted 
obscurity before — I dreaded it as an evil next to 
poverty ; but now I wish the world would only forget 
me for a while.' 

*Did you know, Diana, that your wonderful singer 
Vanda was taken ill one night after she left the stage, 
and has not played since?' . 

* I think I heard the doctor speak of it, but it was 
when papa began to be so much worse, and I did not 
pay attention.' 

■ *The 4oc^or spoke to me of her down-stairs, and 
said how much interested he was in her, — that her dis- 
position was as sweet as her singing. I saw afterwards 
in the journal that she was recruiting her health at 
Filey, and that Ricardo was making numerous engage- 
ments for her in various towns. But I know Dr. 
Moorfield thought she ought never to play again.' 

* Marion, let U8 go to Filey,' exclaimed Diana sud- 
denly. *They say it is a nice, quiet place, with abundance 
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of sea treasures. This Scarborough is such a great 
milliner's shop. We came to see nature, not the most 
extravagant fashions that French modistes can invent.* 

It would seem as if the cousins had changed charac- 
ters. Diana was longing for seclusion, and Marion 
appeared to avoid it as much as possible : in fact she 
^ was shrinking from being too much alone with her own 
thoughts. 

' Come, Marion,' pursued Diana earnestly, * say you 
will leave this place and go to Filey ; it is not far to 
travel Let us go to-morrow; you will perhaps see 
Yanda. I shall seek her out, and strike up a friend- 
ship if she will let me. That would be charming.' 

Marion yielded at length, not without some hope 
herself that they might meet the interesting Swede, 
and learn from her whether, her marvellous success 
had given her any kind of satisfaction or happiness. 

Without knowing it^ they procured apartments in 
the very next house to the one in which Mrs. M*Kay 
and Yanda lodged, while Diana searched in vain for 
the singer's name and address. ' I am afraid she has 
left,' said she. 

* Perhaps she has refused to insert her name in the 
Gazette,^ suggested Marion, * to avoid what you wish 
to avoid — ^publicity.' 

' My good comforter, we will hope it is so ; and it 
only remains for me to try and hunt her out, and then 
watch for any opportunity of doing her a favour.' 

Diana's hunt did not last iong, for, looking up at her 
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neighbour's window next day, she caught sight of the 
face that few forgot who had once seen it at the opera. 

iMrs. and Miss M'Eay are advertised as residing 
next door,' remarked Marion on hearing of the dis- 
covery. *Vanda has taken, no doubt, the name of 
k the friend who accompanies her.' 

^ Hien I must begin by fascinating the friend if I 
can ; — ^no easy matter, if she is the lady of the austere 
countenance I saw to-day on the balcony.' 

Diana made several efforts to win the Mother's heart ' 
by sending flowers, and offering to lend books to her 
patient ; but the shyness and dislike to strangers that 
both felt, would have continued to keep the young 
ladies at a distance but for a circumstance that oc- 
curred about a week after their arrival. 

The parlours of both houses opened with French 
windows upon the same balcony, and here Vanda and 
the Mother were sitting one evening looking at the 
young moon rising, and the light fading away and 
leaving longer and darker shadows among the rocks. 
Vanda had been strolling about on the beach, and had 
come in weary; her thin hands lay idle before her, 
and over her heart crept that feeling of loneliness that 
is often felt in the still, dim twilight. Mrs. M*Kay 
had been working, but her hands were at rest, and her 
tongue was silent : indeed these two were often silent, 
but not the less companiable forthat reason. Presently 
a low, soft sound proceeded from the open window of 
the next room — whose occupants were invisible to 
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Vanda — breaking the stillness without disturbing the 
spell that lay upon sea and land. It was a woman's 
voice, that began reading the 104:th Psalm, and tl^e 
beauty and appropriateness of every word deeply im- 
pressed the hearers on the balcony. There were the 
clouds, that to Vanda's fancy took the form of chariots ' 
and winged spirits ; there were the sea-birds flying 
home to their nests in the rocks ; there was the pale 
moon, beginning another of her * appointed seasons,' 
and the sun going down ; there was the * great and 
wide sea,' and there, with glistening sails, the ships 
glided like phantoms across the horizon. Then there 
was silence until the same voice spoke again, as if in 
soliloquy : 

*"And there was no more sea;"* and Vanda felt 
sure that the speaker's eyes must be fixed, like her 
own, upon the water. 

'Why should you be glad to think so?' asked 
another voice, troubled and impatient in tone, but as 
pure and soft in its accent. ' It is very grand either in 
storm or in calm.' 

* I am not thinking of the literal sense of the words, 
Diana,' said her cousin, for they were the speakers. 
'I was thinking of the time when storms and ship- 
wrecks would no more overtake us, when no cold waves 
would roll between loving hearts, — when Love, with 
tearful eyes, would no more watch Hope setting sail 
for a distant shore, nor young Hope despair because 
Love's barque was seen no more.' 
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* How melancholy you liave become, Marion ! X 
felt almost gleefiil this morning as I saw the waves 
come tumbling in ; they seemed to break into laughter 
as they tossed up the mill^y foani upon the rocks ; and 
the ships passing by only suggested pleasant thoughts 
of southern seas tvith fairy green and coral islands, 
and perpetual summer, and of arctic regions, with their 
still, frozen loveliness. I could think of nothing but a 
verse in that old book you admire so, and which I am 
beginning to like myself: 

" I love the sea : she is my fellow-creature, 
My careful purveyor ; she provides me store ; 
She walls me round ; she makes my diet greater ; 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore."' 

* But,' said Marion, * the mariner's widow and the 
sea-boy's mother would feel the beauty of John's 
prophecy. Instead of hearing laughter in the waves, 
every voice of ocean would have a burden in it. They 
would say, as I do now, 

** The sea tipproaches with its weary heart, 
Mourning unquietly ; 
An earnest grief, too tranquil to depart, 
Speaks in that troubled sigh." * 

* Marion 1 Marion!' exclaimed Diana affectionately 
— and this time the words did not reach the balcony — 
* why are you so heavy-hearted?' 

* The shadows of night seem to have settled over my 
spirit,' replied Marion tremulously. 
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* But your religion ! I thought that was a comfort 
that never failed for a Christian. Did you not say as 
much to papa?' 

* Yes ; do not doubt the power of religion. It does 
comfort me, it gives me patience and hope now ; but 
it does not exempt us from suffering ; it does not take 

> from us our human nature ; it exalts and purifies-oiur 
humanity, and adds to it something divine. Do not 
think lightly of Christ or of His religion because the 
human is still so strong within me, and the divine so 
weak. It is a life struggle, and I am just now in the 
hottest of the fight, but I shall win at last.' Marion 
uttered the last words with calm confidence. 

There was another pause, and she then said, *Let 
us have prayers now, Diana,' — for Marion had read a 
prayer each night and morning since her uncle's death. 
To-night when they knejt down she shut the book, 
and spoke to the Father in her own simple language ; 
and in the solemn hush of twilight the words seemed 
to carry a profounder meaning to the ears of those two 
unseen listeners. The landscape before them was. 
shrouded and dim, the falling darkness casting a veil 
of mystery over everything, and the material became 
tremblingly conscious of a spiritual presence. 

The Mother had been debating for some minutes in 
her own mind whether they ought not tq withdraw ; 
but Vanda had listened intently, quite unconscious of 
any want of good manners in so doing, and only half 
understanding the drift of the .conversation. When 
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the prayer began, the Mother closed her eyes, and 
Vanda involuntarily hid her face in her hands. She 
had heard nothing like that in England ; it was as if 
she who spoke was almost face to face with the Saviour 
Himself. She pleaded for all who were weary and sad 
by reason 'of doubts and sorrows, and that the Merciful 
One would lead such to * rest in His love.' 

'Mother I' said Vanda when Marion had finished, 
lifting her face, which wore one of its most remarkable 
expressions — * Mother ! I am one of those weary ones : 
where is the rest to be found?' 

*I ^cannot tell, my child,' whispered the Mother, 
awed by the prayer, and by Vanda's unearthly look. 
* I have wanted something all my life, but never found 
a name for it before. I thought it was love ; maybe I 
have never found the sort of love that gives rest.' 

'Mother, she knows,' said Vanda, glancing towards 
the window. * Did she not send me some flowers?' 

* One of them did,' replied the Mother, surprised at 
Vanda's obvious meaning. 

The next advances made by the cousins towards 
acquaintance were received with less chiUing politeness 
and reserve. As Vanda got rather better they often 
met on the sands, and after a while they were to be 
found .almost daily sitting together — the Mother, silent 
as usual, acting more as guardian than companion ; 
Vanda shy, but evidently pleased with the society of 
the well-bred English ladies, — liking to watch Marion's 
pencil or hear Diana's bright speeches, for Diana at 
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times recovered much of her cheerMness ; and great 
was her satisfaction when she could provoke a smile 
from Yanda, or draw from her a few timid sentences. 

The cousins had not yet told her of their visit to 
Sweden, or that either of them had ever heard her 
sing : they appeared to regard her as simply an invalid 
and a foreigner, who for these reasons alone awakened 
their sympathy. Marion cast about in her mind how 
she could best win the girPs confidence. The more she 
saw of her, the more she felt convinced that there was 
only too much foundation for the doctor's fears about 
her health, and she wanted to know whether Vanda 
herself had any idea of her own frail condition : she 
little thought that Van da was waiting and hoping that 
she would introduce the subject of religion. 

'I have been successful in one thing,' said Diana 
to Marion as they were preparing to go out one day. 
* I have overcome Vanda's suspicious duenna, who, by 
the way, seems a very respectable and worthy guar- 
dian for the sick genius; but the friendship that I 
promised myself should be mine, and mine alone, you 
have stolen from me already. I can see how the genius 
inclines to you : she is more pleased with one of your 
quiet remarks than with all my brilliant attempts to 
amuse her. You ^e a sorceress, Marion, and Yanda 
is an ingrate, after all my devotion to her last winter.' 

*Poor Vanda owes little to any of her admirers. 
She shortened her life each night, I believe, to give 
them entertainment' 
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* Well, and now I should like to make her happy if 
I could ; but she looks up to you with an air which 
says, " Her speech is silver, but your silence is golden." ' 

*I wish I could think you were right, Diana, for 
then I should not hesitate to speak to her more freely.' 

*• You may trust to my discernment, gehtle cousin. 
It is as I say, and Ybxl^ feels you are good, and ^ 

*• Hush I' said Marion, * you don't know what you say, 
with all your discernment. Come down to the beach 
now ; I am going to tell Vanda a story.' 

They descended a winding' path to the shore, and 
reached their rendezvous — ^a cosy nook in the rock 
— ^where they found Mrs. M'Kay, with Vanda's head 
resting on her lap. The latter greeted her friends 
with a bright smile, and pointed to a hole in the rock 
full of sea water, where a beautiful red anemone was 
spreading out its long, thin feelers. 

* You must have been out early this morning,' said 
Diana, looking at a little heap of sea- weed that lay on 
the stone. 'Ah,' she continued, stooping to examine 
the anemone, * you are as sensitive as your captor ;' for 
as Diana's shadow fell between it and the sunshine, 
the creature had folded itself up into a compact and 
transparent little balL Half the morning was spent 
in talking about shells and sea-weeds, and finding fresh 
specimens, and Marion and Diana vied with each other 
in telling of the wonders of the tropics, real and fic- 
tional, of mermaids and syrens, of m\isical shells, of 
the nautilus, that most * Ancient Mariner,' and of the 
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ammonite, its companion in a bygone age ; while tHe 
Mother felt as if she were being taken into fairy-land, 
and Yanda listened in dreamy wonder. But not a 
word did the latter say about the strange legends of 
the ' fiords,' not a word about the mournful songs of 
the ' Neck,' the sweet spirit of the flood ; yet she must 
once ha^e heard them, and known them well. 

' I am going to tell a story now,' said Marion when 
a pause in the conversation occurred. She thought 
Yanda looked stronger that morning, and able to bear 
any little excitement that recollections of home might 
produce. ^ It is a story about a coimtry I once visited, 
and some people Isaw there. It was late in the spring 
when we sailed for this land, which was far north. 
We had rather a rough passage, and glad enough I 
was when they said we'^were near our destined port. 
I went on deck, and the sight that met my eyes soon 
made me forget all about past sickness and fears. 
Under a clear sky, built upon the great rocks, was one 
of the most romantic-looking cities you can imagine.* 
Marion then gave a minute and vivid description of 
Stockholm, to which Yanda lent a most attentive ear. 
* We used to go nearly every day to some fine public 
gardens, and often in an evening we had a row up the 
river, staying out nearly all night, for in this country 
it is never quite dark in the summer. There were 
many curious sights and customs there, different from 
England ; but one of the strangest to me was the 
number of girls employed on the river and lake : all 
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day long they were rowing their boats, full of pleasute- 
takers, backwards and forwards. One 4^7 everybody 
was talking about a most beautiful boat-girl who had 
recently come on the lake, and that same day, by good 
fortune, we managed to cross in her boat. And she 
really was beautif uL I have seen no face since that I 
admired more, or thought fairer. like her country- 
women, she had flaxen hair and blue eyes, but thie 
hair was long and fine, and the eyes like sapphires. 
By her dress 1 knew she belonged to a distant province, 
and had come from the valleys and forests. Many girls 
wore the same costume, but no other crimson jacket, 
and blue kirtle, and striped apron, and little white 
cap looked so pretty as hers. But what struck me 
most was her queenly dignity : she stood proudly up in 
her boat, and never a smile came over her face, except 
when she spoke to a girl at the rudder, whom I guessed 
was her sister.' Here Yanda became paler, and drew 
a long sighing breath. - * I did not see her again until 
the day we left for England ; and oh, how sorry we 
were to bid those hills and gardens and dark pines 
farewell ! As we stood on the deck of the steamer a 
boat came alongside, and our beautiful maiden and her 
sister stepped on board : they were both silent, but I 
was sure they were full of sorrow. We soon knew the 
reason : they were going to part, and the little sister 
was to sail with us. They clasped each other round 
the neck, and I saw their poor hearts were ready to 
break; but the bell sounded, and the elder sister 
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hurried over the " good-bye," and rowed away fast in 
her boat. I went to look for the little one, and found 
her crying piteously ; she would not let me console 
her. I was a stranger, and besides, it is very likely 
she could not understand half of what I said—' 

'Do not say more,' said Mrs. M^Eay, laying her 
hand hastily on Marion's arm. The latter, who had not 
Ventured to look at Vanda during her recital, now 
turned round. Vanda had risen to her feet, and her 
features were working strangely; her burning eyes 
were fixed on Marion, who understood in « moment 
the charm that Diana found in her acting. She 
doubted whether she had done wisely in this; but 
before another word could be uttered, Yanda had 
thrown herself on her knees, saying passionately : 

' That was Agatha, my own beautiful sister Agatha 1 
You have b^en to my land, my dear Sweden. O 
Agatha 1 I wish I had never left you I I shall die 
here, and never look at your face again !' 

She covered her face with Marion's dress, moaning 
and trembling, but without shedding a tear. 

'Did you know who she was?' asked the Mother, of 
Diana. 

*Yes, I knew her again when I first heard her 
sing in London, and Miss Beaumont remembered her 
name.' 

* She must weep, or she will be very ill,' said Marion 
in great distress, taking Yanda in her arms ; and she 
began to speak of Dalecarlia, Agatha, and the happy 
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childhood she must have had as a peasant girl, until 
first a few tears rolled down the poo» exile's cheeks, 
and then the floodgates opened, and she wept as 
unrestrainedly as when she first left Agatha. But this 
time she did not refuse Marion's sympathy. 
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A SUNSET AT FILEY. 

^FTER the events recorded in our last chap- 
ter, the friendship between Yanda and the 
cousins was established on a warmer and 
firmer basis. The thought that she was 
near those who had seen and- admired her beautiful 
sister, and who had visited the land of her birth, did 
more to dispel Vanda's reserve than anything else 
could have done ; and now she would allow herself to 
be led on to talk of her former life and of her old 
companions, Marion always quickly changing the tone 
of their conversation if she saw it likely to awaken 
memories that were painful. 

One afternoon they were- all three with the Mother, 
down on the brig. The tide was going out, and the 
cousins had been picking up some of the curious 
treasures it had left behind ; and now, tired out, they 
came and sat beside Yanda, who reclined on a heap of 
shawls in a sheltered comer, surrounded by the spoib 
they had brought her. 

104 
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* Vanda, do you never sing now?' asked Diana sud-^ 
denly, as she straightened out the limbs of a creamy- 
coloured star-fish. Vanda reddened, and murmured 
out something they did not hear. *I know you 
warble a few notes now and then, for I heard you only 
this morning ; but Marion has never had that privilege, 
and she has no idea how Swedish birds can sing.' 

*Does it hurt you to sing, Vanda, dear?' asked 
Marion gently. 

*No,' was the reply; *but I^ could not sing those 
opera songs Aere;' and she waved her hand towards the 
sea and the grey rocks around her. 

* I would rather hear one of your Swedish ballads. 
You have not forgotten them all, have you?' 

Yanda shook her head, and faintly smiled, as if that 
were a thing impossible. 

* Just one little song,' said Diana persuasively ; and 
after a few encouraging words from the Mother, and 
the assurance that no one was within hearing, Vanda 
yielded. Although her listeners could not follow the 
words of her song, yet its plaintive lingering notes, the 
love and regret she threw into the closing line of each 
verse, with its reiterated * Farval, Farval,' and the sad 
expression of the singer's eyes, that wer^ fixed on the 
far horizon, moved and touched them all so that they 
forgot to thank her. 

The last note seemed still to be echoing amongst the 
caves behind them, when a shadow fell across Marion's 
lap, and looking up, she saw Louis Montaine almost 
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close at her side. Her face flushed, then turned pale, 
as she stood up and received him with moderate com- 
posure, and introduced the strangers as Mrs. and Miss 
M^Kay. Diana was not so cordial as usual in her . 
manner, although she smiled and asked how he had 
discovered their hiding-place. 

* I was drawn here irresistibly by the sirens that 
frequent this coast. Ulysses, helpless and bound to 
the mast, was not enchanted by sweeter strains than I 

. have heard within this hour.* 

^We heard some most delicious strains, but they 
were more like what the Peri sang on leaving paradise 
than a cruel siren's seductive spell. I wonder how 
you dared to Venture so near this dangerous spot : you 
should have stopped your ears and fled.' 

* Can't you understand, Miss Roden, how the cruelty 
even of -some may be preferable to the kindness of 
others?' 

'Certainly, if the cruelty were refined enough, and 
did not destroy your respect for the inflictor,' replied 
Diana. *• But I should think the personal and vocal 
charms of a siren (beautiful even as a Frost can con- 
ceive and paint her) would vanish instantly, if you 
knew she was capable of devouring you.' 

* Yet there might not be more real barbarity in the 
beautiful cannibal,' said Louis meditatively, *than in 
many a so-called refined civilian, who keeps the vicjtim 
of her charms on the tenter-hooks of hope and expecta- 
tion for months — for years ; and when the best of his 
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manliood, tbe fresliiies3 of his life, has been spent as 
her more than servant, she sees it wise and expedient 
to dismiss her devoted slave, wonders he is not grateful 
for having been so long in favour, hopes he may be 
happy, aild casts him aside, with but a fragment of that 
manhood left, with life embitter.ed and purposeless, 
and, worse than all, deprived of that faith in human 
nature — in womarCa nature-^which is a man's strong 
buckler against temptation.' 

* You speak feelingly,' said Diana, with a shade of 
sarcasm in her voice, and feeling uncomfortable as she 
remembered her numerous and rather heartless flirta- 
tions. 

' I speak from observation, Miss Roden. I have 
studied men and manners pretty extensively.' 

* But you were wrong just now, Mr. Montaine,' said 

Marion. * Faith in woman may be a strong buckler, 

but it only shields a limited part of man's nature from 

assault, leaving many avenues for temptation to enter ; 

and he has a contracted soul, a low standard, who makes 

"A woman's eye 
The lonely star of his idoUtry ;" ^ 

and he is a miserable coward who refuses to face life 
and to take up its burdens because the sweetness of 
life is gone and the sunshine passed out of everything. 
Although every day and every hour should bring its 
own portion of bitterness and. pain, no man's life should 
be purposeless while he has a spark of immortality 
within, and an eternity beyond.' 
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'Then you think it possible, Miss Beaumont, for 
blighted faith to be restored to life and health?' 

* I know that from its decay and ashes can spring a 
brighter, purer faith.' 

Diana rose from her seat ' It strikes me that you 
two are talking in the dark at each other, and I am 
sure the air is growing too cool for Miss M^Kay. And 
here comes her charioteer. You are rather late, little 
red-jacket,' she said to a boy who approached to tell 
them that his small carriage was waiting. Yanda was 
glad to go, for Montaine's presence was a restraint to her. 

' Tou are not tired, or afraid of the evening air, are 
you, Miss Beaumont?' asked Louis, as Marion seemed 
preparing to accompany them. She hesitated. 

' I will ride back with our friends, if you wish to 
stay and see the sunset, Marion,' exclaimed Diana 
quickly. Louis gave her a gratefdl look, and handed 
the three ladies into the carriage, while Marion, pale 
and thoughtful, sat down again. 

The better to understand Marion's position, and the 
trouble of mind to which we before alluded, we must 
say a few words about the gentleman who is detaining 
/ her this autumn evening ostensibly to study the beauties 
of nature. 

Lotus Montaine was a scholar, and had been known 
in the literary world for some years as the author of 
various essays of unusual merit. Although not united 
to any particular qhurch, he was looked upon as a reli- 
gious man ; and if his views were sometimes thought to 
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be tinged with mysticism, people overlooked his slight 
deviations from the old paths, by saying that at heart 
- he was sound. " He was well-bom, of extremely fasci- 
nating manners, and welcome everywhere in society; 
but too serious to care for its gayer scenes, and most 
particular iq his choice of acquaintances. He lik^d 
Diana for her truthfulness amidst so much tha£ was 
false and deceitful, and since their first meeting Louis 
had entertained a high regard for her cousin Marion. 
The tastes of the latter accorded well with his own ; 
and Marion, willing to be led by one whom she felt in 
every way was her superior, read the books he praised, 
studied the subjects he loved best, unconsciously adopted 
his modes of thought, at the same time stamping with 
her own individuality whatever she borrowed. The 
friendship had continued for several years, and although 
occasionally an undefined shadow would haunt Marion 
for a while after a talk with her friend, their mutual 
liking steadily increased, much to Diana's inward con- 
tent. But a change had come. Diana had never for- 
gotten the look she had caught of Marion's face after 
she had told her who was the author of the book they 
had both condemned. Surprise, disappointment, grief, 
and something deeper that she could not name, were 
all expressed in that look, and at the time Diana had 
been very wrathful with Louis for having done any- 
thing to bring pain and sorrow into Marion's heart. 
Her father's illness and d^ath had occupied all Diana's 
attention for some months ; but since that event she 
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Lad had time to observe ber cousin more closely, and 
her anger at Louis had been revived by tl^e change in 
her which she felt sure was owing to him. Directly 
Marion heard who had written the obnoxious volume, 
she knew that .this was the substance of the shadow 
that had often chilled her, no longer dim and shapeless, 
but an unmistakeable reality. Again and again she 
asked herself. Was it possible she had been mistaken 
in her friend, that he was less or other than she had 
believed? She had honoured, idealized, set him upon 
a pedestal, and then, though feeling it was partly her 
own f^iult, inasmuch as she had trusted too entirely, 
not the less keenly did she feel herself to I^e wronged 
and deceived. Why, she had asked herself, had he 
not openly expressed his real opinions before ?- When- 
ever the subject of religion had been mentioned, she 
had kept nothing back ; and then she recalled various 
interviews in which he had, without apparent intention, 
led the conversation away from simple revealed truths 
to abstract subjects and' curious speculations, that had 
often left Marion in the clouds, bewildered, yet. , pain- 
fully labouring to follow his flights. When she had 
felt startled at some assertion more singular than usual, 
she had dismissed all uneasiness by willingly admitting 
her own mental inferiority; but now he had plainly 
written and sent forth to the world that which her 
conscience and reason unhesitatingly pronounced to be 
untrue — nay more, to be hostile to that which she 
prized more than her life* 
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In justice to Louis, we must say that he had do 
intention to mislead Marion ; he thought she had long 
ago discoverejl the difference in their religious beliefs, 
and he had tried to lead her by gentle steps into the 
better way, which he sincerely believed he had found. 
He did not take such a humble view of Marion's in- 
tellectual powers as she did herself; and as she had 
never raised serious objections when he had advanced 
his own theories, and had apparently continued to take 
as much pleasure in his society, it was not strange 
that he began to think her old-fashioned prejudices 
were giving way under the influence of the new light 
he had brought to her. It was with reference to her 
feelings that he had sent forth his book nameless ; he 
had not wished unduly to bias her mind, eagerly as he 
sought her conversion, but he imagined she w'&s pre- 
pared for a more direct appeal, and would — though it 
might be after some further conflict — accept the new 
theology. It was by his means the book had reached 
her, and it was with anxiety and curiosity he waited 
for her to mention it to him. But since that day she 
had studiously avoided being alone with him, yet 
always so framing her excuses that he could not gain- 
say their reasonableness. 

Again and, again Marion had taken up the book and 
re-read some passages, hoping that they would bear an- 
other construction than what she first put upon them, but 
always to close it in despair. The meaning was plain, 
an^ by no torturing or pai*tiality could it be altered. 
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As the carriage drove pff, Louis came back to 
Marion's side. The extreme gravity of her face made 
him imeasy, and he would have given much to have 
known what were her thoughts at that moment, fox 
all at once, without his being able to prevent it, and 
indeed in a way difficult to define, Louis felt himself 
in the position of a stranger instead of an old friend ; 
and had he not known Marion's character well, he 
would have accused her of caprice. ' Perhaps,' thought 
he, 'she is grieved with me for not taking her into 
my confidence when publishing my book, or it may be 
something in the book has displeased her : «he has not 
advanced far enough to admit all my creed. I have 
made a mistake ; I thought to win her heart by means 
of her intellect. I see I must win her heart, and then 
her mind will readily consent Love will find a more 
tractable pupil than philosophy has done.' 

' I did not ask you to stay just to look at the sunset, 
Miss Beaumont,' said Louis, aloud. 

* No, I suppose not,' replied Marion, who was recall- 
ing certain passages in her friend's imfortunate volume, 
to arm and strengthen herself for the disciission she 
expected was to follow. 

*You must have been convinced for some time,; 
continued he, Hhat my regard for you had ripened 
into something warmer and deeper than a mere platonic 
friendship. It is no hasty passion that I feel for you, 
Marion, but an affection based upon the truest respect, 
that has steadily increased as your mind and heart 
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have become better known to me. You will perhaps 
think that I ought to have spoken openly about my 
love long ago, but I was afraid to risk losing your 
friendship, which I knew was mine, for the chance of 
possessing what I valued much more, but sometimes 
feared never would be mine. You have not smiled 
much on me lately, Marion, but I can wait no longer. 
I want you to give me a new pledge of your friend- 
ship; 1 entreat you to give me some assurance that 
you rfre not indifferent to my tenderer feelings towards 
you.' 

Marion was . taken by surprise. A few months ago 
such a declaration would not have surprised her : she 
had felt that sooner or later Louis would speak as he had 
just now spoken, A few months ago she would have 
honestly and frankly confessed that' she was far from 
indifferent to him; but poor Louis' contribution to 
literature had brought a change over * the spirit of her 
dream :'. it showed her how deep an impression his con- 
stant and silent devotion had really made upon her. 
But now, above alj things, she wished to prevent him 
saying what she would once have willingly listened to. 
This was the secret of her late unhappiness and rest- 
lessness, and she thought Louis must have seen how 
her behaviour towards him had altered. Great, there- 
fore, was Marion's surprise and confusion when, instead 
of taking up his old office of mentor, he ignored all 
theological questions, and talked of love like any other 
English gentleman. ^ 
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In that moment of perplexity she clung to the last 
straw^ and astonished Louis in return by asking, ' Am 
I to understand that your anonymous work on modern 
theology contains your real and maturely-considered 
sentiments ? — that it is a faithful record of your ovn 
convictions?' 

Louis paused a moment : he felt how much depended 
on his answer to these questions, and he may almost 
be forgiven the want of candour in his reply. 

'My dear Marion, the truth is not to be mastered 
in a few years. My search after it has been too brief 
for me to think that my creed is complete — that I 
possess all the light and truth that can be revealed to 
men. I have only a very partial knowledge of some of 
the subjects that I allude to. A further revelation and 
a deeper insight may modify, and even revolutionize, 
more than one of my theories.' 

* But wow, Mr. Montaine, now, at this present time, 
you hold entirely with the leading principles of your 
book?' said Marion eagerly, with eyes that sought to 
read the secret recesses of Louis* heart. 

* Since you will have an avowal of my faith, Marion, 
I acknowledge that what I have written is the clearest 
and latest conclusion to which thought and conviction 
have brought me. But, Marion, my dearest friend, 
you knew much of this before ; I declare I had no 
wish to hide my views on any subject from you. You 
will see, by and by, as I do, — and shades of opinion 
must not raise any barrier between true friends. I 
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wUl not believe you are so narrow-minded as that ; nor 
indeed should such distinctions prove an obstacle in 
the formation of a 'closer relationship. Leave modern 
theology for future settlement, dearest, and tell me that 
I have'liot hoped and waited in vain. No, Marion, 
don't look so distressed, and don't take your hand 
away. Heaven knows how happy I would try to make 
your life : only listen to me, and who knows but that 
you may lead me to think exactly as you do. now! 
You have only to prove that I am wrong.' 

* I dare not listen to you, Louis Montaine. I have 
trifled too much already with my eternal ihterests. 
Something more than shades of opinion separate us. 
We are going different ways, and every year must 
increase the distance between \is. You want me to 
leave my stronghold on the rock, and build and dwell 
with you upon the shifting sands ; and I say, Louis 
Montaine, I dare not.' 

Louis' face turned white, and he loosened Marion's 
hand^ saying, half angrily, *How can I admire your 
faith, if it has so little charity in it; or your friendship, 
that fails as soon as you think your friend in danger ?|' 

Marion looked up reproachfully, and- exclaimed, 
*My friendship has not failed, Mr. Montaine, and I 
cannot describe what I have suffered since I read your 
book. Every argument you can use, my own heart 
has' brought forward, and I have fought with each 
over and over again. I will not delude myself by 
thinking that I can change your faith. I have no 
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right to reckon upon such a contingency. The future 
is not ours. to portion out. I must look at Louis 
Montaine as he is to-day, not what he may become ; 
and as he presents himself noWy I can give no other 
answer.' 

* I want more than your friendship, Marion ; I have 
got beyond such a calm and quiet sentiment If you 
cannot be to me all that I desire, I tell you frankly I 
must go away, and never, if I can avoid it,, will I meet 
you or hear of you again.' 

Marion did not speak directly. She knew that 
Louis would be acting wisely for himself, and it would 
be the safest course for her — ^the very course she 
would have taken ; but somehow it huyt her pride to 
hear him solemnly renouncing her acquaintance for 
ever. Then, as she thought of all that he wanted her , 
to give up, her heart grew stronger, and it was not so 
hard to still the tender pleading voice within. Louis 
fancied that she was wavering, and more warmly urged 
his suit. 

* You will not banish me for ever, Marion, will you ? 
Whatever faults you may find in my faith, you shall 
never have reason to complain of my love and devotion 
to yourself. Take my hand, and just say that I need 
not go.' 

*I cannot, Louis,' she said, trembling; *I cannot 
bid you stay. I dare hot Cake your hand, and pledge 
myself as you wish. That hand has written words 
that are dishonouring to my Lord and Saviour ; it has 
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proclaimed to the world that you lightly" esteem Him 
whose hands were pierced for you. You despise and 
reject my dearest Friend ; you would degrade Him in 
the eyes of men by at least implying that He is an 
impostor-^ITe, the Redeemer, who laid down His life 
for your sake. You have ranged yourself on the side 
of His foes, and have raised up a barrier that bids fair 
to separate us not only in this world, but in the next' 
. ' I did not think you were so fanatical, Marion ; and 
if you would judge my book impartially, you would 
acknowledge that I give all honour to Jesus Christ as 
a man and a great reformer. ^I would not knowingly 
deprive Him of any glory that is lawfully His. When 
you have learned to think fully for yourself, and can 
shake off early prejudices, you will be more just to 
me, more wise for yourself.' 

* May I never have such worldly wisdom as to deny 
the Lord that bought me I What is all the philosophy 
of the world worth, compared to the knowledge that 
• there is One who can forgive sins? Even if it were as 
you all but say — ^if the gospel is only a clever fiction, 
a story to piease simple women and children — ^let us 
dream on, for you have nothing better to offer, nothing 
to give in its place but a dreary blank. Better have 
all the comfort the " cunningly - devised fables" can 
afford, and wake up at the last and find it melting 
away before the all-revealing eternity, than go through 
life with nothing to cling to, nothing but a cold 
morality to light up the dark days and the darker 
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nights. The very act of loving is good for the human 
heart, though the object at last turn out to be but a 
lovely phantom. But I know that I am riot trusting 
to a fable : the gospel is truer and firmer than these 
rocks ; the love of Jesus is as real and present with 
me as yours is, Louis. I love Him more than I love 
any human being, and only my heart knows how dear 
Louis Montaine is to me. But I can live without your 
love, Louis ; I can die without it ; I can bear for you to 
go away ; but I cannot live without the love of Jesus, 
I cannot let Him go ; I dare not die without ZTtm.' 

Louis began to explain more minutely the articles 
of his belief, but Marion did not care to listen. She 
knew already too much, she said, for her peace of 
mind ; she did not want to think of him as any fur- 
ther away from what she believed to be th^ truth. So 
they silently returned across the sands, and parted 
with mutual feelings of sorrow and pity — ^Louis to try 
and forget Marion by a closer study of such works as 
would foster error and strengthen the worst style of 
free -thinking, Marion to set her misplaced affection 
and woimded trust upon a higher object; and by a 
more entire consecration of her services to the Saviour, 
she was saved from wasting the best of her youth in 
unavailing regrets. 
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JHE doctor's opinion wasf found to be correct. 
Vanda would never appear in the opera 
again, and Ricardo bad to make the best 
of bis disappointment and loss. The latter 
was not so great as be feared, for tbe Swedisb girl 
became as popular in tbe concert-room as sbe bad been 
on tbe stage, and for a time tbe cbange was an agree- 
able x)ne. But Vanda's intercourse witb Marion bad 
done mucb to develope ber better nature; and tbis, 
joined to ber natural sensitiveness witb regard to wbat 
was sacred, soon. made ber^ feel tbat sbe would ratber 
sing an Italian love-song witb Bicardo, tban take part 
witb bim in an oratorio. Her master's temper seemed 
to grow worse, consequently bis fits of passion were 
more frequent ; and wben,- tbrougb physical weakness, 
Vanda now and then failed to fulfil bis engagements 
for ber, bis abuse was unsparing. 

After tbeir return from Filey, tbe Mother bad gone 

back to ber own home, but two days seldom passed 
119 
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without her finding her way to Kensington; and if 
not encouraged, at least her attention to Vanda, and 
her continued care for her health, were not forbidden . 
by the Italian^ That visit to the sea- side had been an 
important epoch in Mrs. McKay's history, and it was 
not until she tried to settle down into her old mode of 
life, that she realized what a change had been wrought 
in her. What the change really was, she would have 
found it difficult to express : she only knew i}isit she 
was dissatisfied with herself and her whole, life. Al- 
though uncultivated in mind, and without any fixed 
religious ideas, Mrs. M^Kay had good natural abilities, 
and her moral instincts were healthy. She had fully 
appreciated the society and conversation of tyro well- 
educated women ; she had been charmed with Diana's 
clever nonsense, when trying to amuse and cheer 
Vanda ; and for Marion she felt the greatest reverence, 
as one who possessed all the qualities she most admired 
and envied. 

The cousins were back again in St. James' Street, 
but the young heiress of the Rodens had given up the 
theatre, stating as a reason that there was no actress 
she cared for now : she should wait imtil Vanda was 
better. But Marion hoped that a better motive was 
influencing her, and once ventured to hint as much. 

* Don't lay that " pleasing unction to your soul," my 

dear,' said Diana in reply. ' My tastes are the same, 

only they find gratification in a somewhat graver 

.manner. An oratorio is as worldly a thing as an 
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opera, as far as I can see. The. people dress as gaily 
for the one as for the other; they talk and laugh and 
flirt, only in a more subdued tone ; the same singers 
are there with their jealousies, affectations, and morn- 
ing or evening costumes ; and instead of throwing 
their whole souls into passionate declarations of love 
and hate, they simper over the stoning of Stephen, or 
warble out intricate passages on the blessedness of the 
saints, performing miracles of shakes and " long-drawn" 
notes, until you lose sight of the saints entirely in your 
marvel at the " giddy cunning " of the singer.' 

* Then perhaps you think me inconsistent to go to 
an oratorio?' observed her cousin. 

*No such thing, Marion; but I can't help observing 
how very near the borders of worldliness Chnstian 
people get when they attend such places — ^how un- 
scrupulously they adopt the style and airs of the chil- 
dren of Mammon. It would have been difficult last 
night to have guessed which were those who had 
solemnly renounced the ** pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world." Of course I don't refer to you, Marion. 
You have no idea what a gentle rebuke your Puritan 
dress wa9 giving all the evening to the feathers, and 
jewels, and half-covered necks and shoulders that were 
glittering and gleaming around you ; and you listened 
as seriously as if you were sitting in our own pew, and 
I daresay you felt as solemn.' 

* To tell the trtith, Diana, the pleasure — which should 
always be solemn, even if joyful, when inspired words 
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are being spoken or sung — ^was much disturbed, first 
by the unnecessary display that you refer to, then by 
the noisy applause where silence seemed the most fitting 
expression of feeling; and then I could not banish 
from my mind certain scandalous reports I had heard 
whispered about two or three of the singers. Vanda 
was the only one I listened to with imqualified satisfac- 
tion. After her first few notes, you are oblivious to 
everything but her own sweet music' 

' * Yes, her voice seems to purify the very atmosphere, 
she is so intensely sincere, so imbued with the spirit of 
what she has to sing, and so really in earnest.* 

*I don't agree altogether with your remark about 
good people, Diana: you would not have them set a 
mark upon themselves, that in every assembly you 
might instantly single them out?' 

* Perhaps not exactly that. And yet what does the 
Bible mean ? I am sure its teachings seem to me to 
include an outward as well as an inward change. The 
line between Christians and the world is not such a 
thin one there. The contrasts are broad enough ; but 
with many modern Christians the change is so slight, 
that, unless they proclaimed it themselves, no one 
would know that they had crossed the slender line. If 
that is really religion, Marion, it is a weak, character- 
less thing, that I would not wish to possess.' 

*But you kn6w better than that, Diana. If you 
wanted to know whether Haphael could paint, would 
you judge of his powers by studying rough copies of 
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his productions, drawn by some raw apprentices to the 
art? Christians are not to copy from one another — 
they are to go to the original ; and a thousand im- 
perfect, distorted imitations will not lessen the beauty 
and perfection of the original. Tou have the example 
of Christ and the teachings of the Bible as well as 
others ; you are not obliged to mould your conduct or 
dress or manner of living after any human pattern ; 
and no inconsistencies in others can excuse us. I 
acknowledge that a lukewarm profession is often more 
injurious to Christianity than direct opposition, but we 
cannot shelter ourselves from objections by pleading 
the shortcomings of the rest of our race. . We. are 
not dependent on each other for salvation or^ grace, 
or heaven itself ; we enter the world alone ; we must 
fight our own battles separately, and generally without 
visible witnesses ; we repent and believe alone ; con- 
science speaks in a voice heard by us alone 5 we go into 
eternity alone, and are judged for what we alone have 
done.' 

'A sermon at last, good Marion I' exclaimed Diana, 
more interested than she feigned to be. 

* Hear me to the end ; I have not quite finished. By 
way of application, I woidd say that, however intimate 
may be our acquaintance with each other, we are really 
so divided by our individualities, our own personal 
responsibilities, convictions, endowments, and appre- 
hensions of truth, that we can never judge each other 
with perfect fairness in the smallest matter. Of course 
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there are some things so plain, no one can mistake the 
general tendency ; but in the matter of dresR, for in- 
stance, which has provoked, a little of your irony, I 
think it would be less temptation to some women, to 
dress according to the prevailing fashion rather than 
to adopt a peculiar or even a severely plain style. I 
cannot think that a Christian livery would be any help 
to piety or humility.' 

* But, Marion, you are in no way peculiar in your 
dress, and yet there is always a something that makes 
you look different from most of our friends.' 

' I have not laid down any particular rules, Diana, 
as you know, about what I shall or shall not wear, 
I choose what seems to me suitable for a Christiaii 
gentlewoman. And, after all, our garments take the 
shape and colour of our own minds. If these are 
pure and simple, we shall not outrage them by wearing 
fine, showy things, or what is in any way unbecoming. 
Vanity and pride are very subtle evils, and perhaps 
the love of dress is one of the la^t bits of worldliness 
that^ Christian woman relinquishes.' 

A few days after the above conversation Marion 
was sitting with the Mother in Vanda's chamber, for ' 
they were better friends than ever now, and one or 
other of the cousins often fetched Vanda for a drive, 
or to spend the afternoon in their Own pleasant home. 
Marion had come to-day to carry her off, but the 
poor girl looked so weak and feverish that she dis- 
missed the carriage, insisted on Vanda's lying down, 
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and kept tlie Mother company in anxious and loving 
ministrations. 

On the table lay the programme of a concert for the 
following evening, and some pieces of music. 

* You will not be well enough to be present at this?' 
said Marion, holding up the programme. 

Vanda lifted her head from the pillows. 

■* Oh yes, I shall be better by then, especially with 
two such good nurses. But do you know. Miss Beau- 
mont, I am sometimes afraid I shall never last out the 
winter: the strength I got at the sea-side seems all 
used up.' 

*You would not be afraid, Vanda, should you, if 
you knew that your exile would be over before another 
winter came?' 

* Do you mean that I should go back to Dalecarlia, 
to Agatha?' asked Vanda, her face glowing. *Why 
should I be afraid? I should die with joy.' 

* No,' replied Marion softly. * I did not mean your 
old home, but the home that is fairer and happier than 
Dalecarlia. I mean heaven.' 

Vand^ breathed a long shiverhig sigh, and fixed her 
great eyes on Marion. 

* I think I should be afraid. Miss Beaumont. I am 
not ready, and it is that which troubles me. I felt 
the other night, as I sang those wonderful words, " I 
know that my Redeemer liveth," that I was telling an 
untruth to all those people. I felt so ashamed ; and 
yet I would have given up all my hopes of seeing 
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Sweden again, to have really known tHat CHrist wad 
my Redeemer.' 

'And what hinders this knowledge, dear Vanda? 
Tou believe that Christ is willing to save you?' 

* Yes, I believe; but not in toy heart as I should do, 
for then all my fe^rs wotdd be gone. Yet once, Miss 
Beaumont, I promised to love Him and serve Him; 
and when I prosiised, I thought I should never forget : 
that was the day of my consecration.' 

' What do yoji mean, dear ? Tell me about that day,* 
said Marion. 

* Ah, you are not a Lutheran, or you would know. 
It was a great day in our village : every one went to 
the church, which looked like a garden in May time ; 
and the girls and boys of our village, and I amongst 
them, were blessed by our pastor. He was eighty . 
years old that day. It seems as if I could see him 
now. He had such long white hair, and such a sweet 
voice. When I shut my eyes, I think I can hear him 
saying the Lord's Prayer. But on this day he spoke 
only to us children. He talked of the Good Shepherd 
gathering the lambs in His arms, the poor little lost 
ones, too, that wander away from the fdd. He told 
of the merciful Father who forgives sins because His 
heart is so full of love, and for that reason he told us 
to love one another ; and the tears stood in his eyes as 
he spoke of the Saviour, and the sorrow and burden 
He bore for us, so that the children all- wept.' Vanda 
paused, as if going, over again all the sights and sounds 
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of that memorable day. ' But that was not all,* she 
resumed. * When the pastor had heard us by turns say 
oiir catechism, he went and stood by the altar, and 
seemed to grow taller. The expression of gentleness in 
his eyes was gone, and he looked at each of us a» if he 
would know what eaph one was thinking. I am sure 
his eyes saw right into my heart, and I could not help 
thinking of all the sinful things I had said and done, 
and was so ashamed he should know. I expected he 
would tell me to go away, or ask how I dared to come 
there for consecration. I think I should have gone 
then of myself, but my feet would not move ; and I 
heard the pastor, in a solemn voice, that sounded a 
long way o£P, say that he had baptized us when infants, 
and had offered us unto the Lord : now we were infants 
no longer, would we offer ourselves to the God who 
had made us? Would we promise, he said, to live to 
the Father, and love Him before all things? And 
much more that I cannot remember, for all the time I 
was longing to hide myself out of his sight They all 
answe!red " yes " but me ; I only said in my heart, " I 
will <ry." For my life, I could not have uttered that 
word. And then again he talked to us gently and 
softly, called us his children, and blessed us each one ; 
but his hands on my head were like coals of fire. 

* After the service was over, I stole away from the 
other children. They were happy and innocent ; and 
so had / felt until the morning, imtil all the eyil things 
had come back that I thought were forgotten. . I went 
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into the forest, so far that I could not hear any sounds 
from the village, and I lay down on the moss and cried 
aloud. When I was tired of crying, I listened to the 
pines ; they seemed to be whispering together, and I 
fancied they knew all abou|; my trouble, and w^ere sorry. 
Then a bird came close to n^e, and sang such a mourn- 
ful song that the tears came faster than ever. I little 
knew who was passing just then, until I felt myself 
lifted up, and saw the good pastor, who looked so sur- 
prised to see it was one of his children. He asked me 
how I came there, and why I was weeping so bitterly ; 
and when ne saw that I could not speak, he laid mj 
head on his bosom, and waited with patience. All my 
fear of him melted away, and I told him how sinful I 
was. He was not angry with me at all, but just told 
me God knew how weak and how sinful I was ; but 
that still He had loved me, and wanted my heart in 
return. He spoke, too, of the Redeemer, whose blood 
could wash away every stain. How I wish I cotdd go 
to the pastor now, and ask him to tell it all over again !* 

* It is all written here — all that the pastor could tell 
you,' said Marion, laying on Vanda's pillow a Swedish 
New Testament that she had bought for her that day. 
* Here you may read the words in your own tongue. 
I wish I could read them for you.' 

Vanda turned over the leaves, her eyes shining with 
pleasure, and said, gratefully, *You could not have 
brought me anything more welcome, except news of 
my sister Agatha.' 
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Marion did not pursue the subject just then. This 
insight into Vanda's past life, and its teaching, encour- 
aged her very much. She would foster these remini- 
scences of childhood, so pure and sweet ; she would 
try to continue the pastor's work, that he might not 
miss this child he had consecrated when he counted 
his flock in heaven. 
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A LONG SEARCH ENDED. 

^GATHA had begun her search again with a 
dreary and almost hopeless spirit. Some- 
times she wished she had never come to 
England ; and then the idea that Yanda, if 
alive; was then perhaps not far away from her, gave 
her strength to bear up against continued disappoint- 
ments and failure, and against the bitter pain of 
FritzofTs injustice. 

She was coming out of the Haymarket one night, 
and found a slight shower was falling. Agatha stopped 
a moment near a gas-lamp to fasten up her dress — the 
dirt of London streets annoyed her not a little, for she 
was daintily clean — when suddenly an arm was thrown 
familiarly round her neck, and she was' accosted with, 
*Well, you are a pretty lass, and no mistake!' and 
the speaker attempted to kiss her cheek. Anger and 
fright made Agatha forget her English, and wrenching 
herself from the rough grasp of the insolent, half- 
intoxicated young man who had addressed her, she 
ISO 
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peremptorily ibid him, in Swedish, to be gone. Her 
dignified manner rather abashed him, and he was 
beginning to mutter something like an apology ; but 
her words and startled cry had reached the ears of a 
tall gentleman, who was putting a lady into a carriage. 
He turned round quickly, and after gazing a moment 
at Agatha in stupid astonishment, he sprang to her 
side, and exclaimed in her own language, 'Agatha 
Rosendahl, is it you indeed?' 

The poor foreigner clasped her hands round his arm, 
too overjoyed to say anything but *0h sir, oh Mr. 
Roland!' 

*How durst you insult -an unprotected woman in 
the streets?' he said to the man, who was slinking 
away ; and seizing him by the collar, he shook him till 
he was breathless. 

The lady whom Mr. Roland had deserted looked on 
amazed, and then, finding that she was quite forgotten, 
and that the meanly-dressed * female' was evidently 
on very friendly terms with him, she indignantly told 
the coachman to drive on, saying to herself that 'It 
looked very strange, very strange indeed 1' And the 
lady's ire was not lessened by a momentary glimpse of 
the 'female's' face, beside which she was conscious 
that her own would look very plain. 

'How came you here, Agatha^ Where do yoli 
live?' asked Mr. Roland, who was the young English- 
man that had promised to bring Agatha news of her 
sister, Agatha told him where she lodged. 'Will 
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you ride home?* he asked. But she quickly declined, 
for the rain was nearly over. He was not sorry, for 
he preferred to walk with her, and 'seeing her glance 
at his glossy coat, he assured her he should take no 
harm, — he was only too glad to see her once again, 
and in his own country too. * You will take my arm, 
Agatha?' he said. 'I know it is not the custom in 
your country, except for couples married or betrothed ; 
but you are in England now, and must conform to our 
ways. Besides, I can take care of you better.' 

Agatha reluctantly yielded, thinking how often she 
had gone through the streets by herself, feeling terribly 
lonely amidst the crowd. 

*Have you found your sister?' said her friend. 

*No,' she answered mournfully, *I cannot hear 
anything of her. I thought you had forgotten all 
about us, or had nothing to tell me ; so I got impatient, 
and came to England myself. But it does not seem of 
any use ; I can neither see nor hear of her anywhere.' 

* Then I think I have some tidings for you, Agatha,' 

She stopped and looked up in his face. ' Tell me, 
tell me 1 Do you really know where she is ?' 

*Yes, I have seen her. I saw her last week.' 
Agatha withdrew her arm and covered her face ; 
the joy seefned too much to bear. * I ought to have 
prepared your mind, Agatha ; I should not have told 
you so suddenly,' said Mr. Roland, vexed with himself, 
and yet not knowing what else he could have done. 
* Shall I call a cab ? You are not fit to walk home.' 
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* No, thank you, sir ; I can walk well enough, and I 
need all the fresh air I can get. And now, sir, tell 
me about Vanda. Are you sure it was she you saw ? 
Did you speak to her?' 

* I am sure it must have been your sister, for she 
was so like yourself in some way I can't describe, and 
I know her name is Yanda Rosendahl. But I have not 
spoken to her.' 

*Is she living here, in London?' 

/ Yes ; and she is one of the most popular singers 
of the day. I heard her once last winter, and I went 
over to Sweden four months ago, but you had vanished. 
And,' he added reproachfully, * you know you would 
nit let me have yjour address.' 

* It would have been no use, sir, for no one at home 
knows where I am.'' 

*But, Agatha,' said Mr. Roland hesitatingly, *I 
thought you were going to be married?' 

Agatha turned her head aside. ' So I was, sir ; but 
I hope you will not speak of it to me again.' 

* But I must, dear Agatha. You know what my own 
mind was, and I am of the same mind still ; and if you 
are free, why should I not speak ?' 

*I cann9t hear you, sir,' said she, stopping again. 
* I am very grateful for what you have done, and shall 
always bless your name for the good news you have 
told me to-night, but I cannot give you anything in 
return ;' and she made a movement as if to leave him. 

* po not be afraid, Agatha,, I will not tease you with 
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.my petition. Let me still be your friend and do what 
I can for yon, for I think you must have needed a 
friend here sadly.' 

* I did, sir. I have been very lonely.' 

'You will tell me some other time, will you not, 
Agatha, why I may not speak to you on this forbidden 
subject ? Perhaps you will see things differently.' 

* Never, sir, as you wish. Pardon me seeming so 
imthankf ul ; but I know it can never be.' 

They walked the length of the street in silence — 
Agatha too full of tumult at the glad discovery to give 
many thoughts to her companion ; he thinking how 
beautiful she was, notwithstanding the plain bonnet 
and shawl that had taken the place of the highly 
picturesque cap and boddice. A year's absence from 
her usual hardy pursuits, and exposure to sun and 
wind, had stolen some of her rustic bloom ; but It had, 
in return, ^ven the touch of refinement that added to 
her loveliness. 

*Was Vanda well?' asked Agatha. 3Mr. Roland 
had thought her looking ill, and had heard that it was 
with difficulty she often kept her appointments. 

*You must expect to see her changed, though I 
don't^ know what her health was in Sweden. But this 
climate does not seem to agree with her weU, and I 
daresay she has worked very hard.' 

* How can I get to see her ? Do you know how I 
can find out where she lives ? This is such an enormous 
place, it seems to have no end any way.' 
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* Your sister is to sing to-morrow evening. If you 
will go with me, I can take you round after the concert 
to 5peak to her ; I don't know a better or. shorter way 
of finding her. Do you think you could bear to see 
her and hear her, and wait patiently until the end? 
She would be unfit to appear, if you saw her to-morrow 
before the concert. I don't think she is very strong.' 

Agatha thankfully accepted thii^'offer ; but to her 
impatient, loving heart it seemed an age before she 
could fold Vanda to her heart once more. Her good 
landlady was surprised, and not altogether easy, at the 
sight of Agatha's gentlemanly escort, and was only half 
reassured by the excited girl's explanation. ' Gentle- 
men such as he, were not always to be trusted,' she 
remarked. * Of course it might be aU right,, but hand- 
some friendless girls could not be too careful.' 

Agatha was too preoccupied to pay attention to this 
sensible caution. She could neither eat nor sleep, and 
sat up by the window all night thinking over Vanda's 
childish days, every trifling incident coming back so 
distinctly to her mind. All next day she wandered 
up and down the house, watching, the clock or looking 
out of the window, and sometimes singing snatches of 
songs that her sister loved and had begun to sing 
before she could speak plainly, — until the landlady 
thought her quiet tenant was certainly going out of 
her senses. 

Mr. Roland found Agatha in a fever of impatience 
when he arrived And now a delicate matter had to be 
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arranged. The foreigner's dress was not suitable for 
even the second seats in the halL He bad thought 
of begging her to resume her forest dress, but he felt 
that would make her too conspicuous, and might catch 
Yanda's eye and upset her; so he had ventured to 
purchase a handsome shawl, which he had brought 
with him in the carriage, and hoped to persuade Agatha 
to accept and wear : the grey skirt of her dress might 
pass unobserved. * You will not^require your bonnet 
on,' he said; * nor this,' touching her own tiiick wrapper. 
Without a word she pulled off both, caring for nothing 
but to be gone. He threw the shawl over her shoulders, 
and handed her a pair of light gloves. 

* I can put these on as we go, sir,' she said. And 
he let her have her own way. 

* If Miss Eosendahl does not return to-night, do not 
be alarmed,' said Mr. Eoland to the mystified landlady. 
*She may stay with her sister.' 

* " Miss Ro^endahll" she is getting up in the world. 
Well, he looks an honest gentleman. But who knows 
what men really are ? I am sure the Bible, or some 
good book, says they " are deceivers ever." ' 

^ Who is that beautiful girl that Roland has brought 
in?' asked that gentleman's acquaintances of each 
other. And very proud he was of his charge. Her 
unadorned coils of golden hair were as becoming as 
any head-tire in the room, and the rich cashmere shawl 
was well chosen, and worn with unconscious grace. 

Agatha did not move her eyes from the orchestra, 
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and breathed quickly and hard as each singer ap- 
peared. 

* Your sister will come next,' said Mr. Roland, almost 
trembling himself lest there should be a scene^ But 
Agatha had stronger nerves than he imagined, and 
bore herself bravely. 

A burst of applause greeted Vanda, who came for- 
ward as quietly and simj^ly as if she were in the room 
alone. As usual she was very pale, and her eyes 
seemed » disproportionately large in size, while a black 
velvet dress added to the heaviness of her figure and 
the pallor of her face. For a moment Agatha was 
bewildered by the alteration in the height and general 
appearance of her sister ; but yes, that was her own 
face. She smiled, an(J now she wa^ just her old self. 
And that voice, — no one else ever sang like that^ to her 
thinking. And Agatha sat and feasted her eyes and 
ears as in a happy dream. Yanda finished, and was 
led away, and then the room seemed dark, and her 
sister longed to follow her. She did not wonder at 
the clapping or cries of * encore;' but only for a moment 
the dear one appeared, and bowing, again retired. 

* Vanda sings once more, and then we will go out,' 
whispered Mr. Koland, thankful that the first part of 
the recognition had passed so calmly over. 

Vanda's turn came again at last, and this time 
Agatha noticed how colourless she was. * I will take 
her away home ; ^he will be well then ; we will go 
directly the darling can leave,' she murmured to her- 
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self. At the close of Yanda's performance sHe was 
called for again; but instead of repeating what she 
had ^st sung, she gave the audience a little^ song, the 
music of which had been written by herself : the lines 
were by a well-known writer, but she had altered a 
word at the end of each verse. 

' The antumn winds are sighing 

Over land and sea ; 
The antumn woods are dymg 

Over hill and lea ; 
And my heart is sighing, dyings 

Fatherland, for thee. 

The antnmn clouds are flying 

Homeless over me ; 
The homeless birds are crying 

In the naked tree ; 
And my heart is flying, crying, 

Fatherland, to thee.' 

Before the end of the first verse Agatha's head was 
bowed. H6r heart responded to the cry for fatherland ; 
but above all she recognised in those plaintive, pas- 
sionate tones all the pent-up yearnings, all the hunger 
for home, that the exile had felt. And hers were not 
the only moist eyes in that assembly. 

Trembling with eagerness, Agatha followed her friend 
from the hall. By means of a little .persuasion, and 
the addition of something more substantial than words, 
Mr. Roland procured entrance into the private room at 
the back of the orchestra. He would willingly have 
arranged for the interview between the two sisters to 
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Lave been free from spectators ; but since it could not 

be, he bade Agatha stand outside the door while he 

spoke to her sister. 

Vanda was sitting within cloaked and hooded for 

departure, and looked only fit for her bed. Mr. Roland 

approached her: * Miss Vanda Rosendahl, I believe?' 

said he courteously. 

Vanda stood up and languidly answered * Yes.' 
' There is a lady here who wishes to speak to you ; 
^ she knew you some years ago,' he stammered so that^ 

she looked surprised. . *In fact she comes from Sweden.' 
- * From Sweden 1 Then indeed I should like to see 

her. Where is she?' And Vanda was now quite 

animated. 

* I will bring her to you. But do not be astonished 
if you see some one you know well, — some one from 
Bracka.'- • 

* Some one from Bracka ! ' repeated Vanda ; and she 
moved towards the door, a wild hope dawning on her - 
mind. Agatha had heard her voice, and, unable to 
wait longer, opened the door, and in a moment Vanda 
lay sobbing hysterically in her sister's arms. 

Who can describe the bliss of such a meeting ? We 
will leave the sisters to rejoice over each other, and to 
recount the changes that both had seen since the dark 
day that they were parted. 
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THE HEART AND THE TONGUE, 

J HEN Diana and Marion knew of Agatha's 
presence in London, they directly proposed 
that she should take up her abode with 
them until Eicardo would consent to re- 
lease Vanda. A few hours spent with her sister so 
awakened Agatha's anxiety, that she had pleaded hard 
with the Italian to save Vanda's life by letting her go 
at once ; but Ricardo had laughed the idea to scorn, 
and, had not her beauty and dignity somewhat awed 
and captivated him, he would have been more positive 
in his incivility. 

Seeing that her efforts were hopeless, Agatha de- 
clined the kindness intended by the cousins, but ac- 
cepted Mrs. McKay's offer to share her lodgings (for 
M*Kay was absent on the Continent), preferring a lowly 
independence to enjoying the bounties of rich friends, 
to whom she could make no return. The joy Agatha's 
presence brought was very much clouded when Vanda 

half -heard, half-guessed the cause of Fritzoff's desertion. 
140 
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She troubled greatly over the broken troth, feeling 
that devotion to herself had blighted her sister's pro- 
spects for life. Not a word of regret could she wring 
from Agatha, but not the less was she sure that she 
suffered and sorrowed in secret. 

Mr. Roland's continued kindness, and his knowledge 
of her own language, encouraged VanSa to speak to 
him on the subject, and, quite unconscious of his own 
hopes and wishes, she told him all the story as far as 
she knew it, — said she was sure Fritzoff must long ere 
this have repented of his unreasonable jealousy and 
rashness, and was perhaps in despair at Agatha's dis- 
appearance. It was through her all this had happened, 
and she was the only one that could take the first step 
towards repairing the wrong ; and that step ought to 
be taken at once. But how to begin? Could Mr. 
Roland suggest any plan that would save Agatha's 
pride? Mr. Roland saw directly how it could be 
done, and that he himself ought to do it. But it was 
rather hard for him to make another man happy by 
showing him how to recover the prize which, above 
all things, he wished to secure for himself. But, as 
we intimated before, Mr. Roland was not selfish ; and 
indeed in this course seemed to lie his last chance. 
He fancied Agatha still clung to the idea that Fritzoff 
would repent, but if she were convinced that that link 
was really broken for ever, she might be induced to 
lend her ear to an English suitor. 

Mr. Rolimd's plan was to write to the pastor of 
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Bracka, explaining the whole matter, acknowledging 
himself the supposed cause of Fritzoffs jealousy ; that 
he had written by Vanda's desire, unknown to her 
sister ; and that she begged Fritzoff to tell her, if he 
did not choose to address Agatha again, why he had 
doubted her honour and faith. Vanda wrote a very 
poor hand, but she contrived to add a word at the 
end, saying that she had been the shadow between 
them, but that her life would end soon, and she prayed 
that over her grave they would forget the past. The 
letter was sent, and Mr. Eoland and Vanda waited 
with some fear and impatience to know what would 
come of it, or whether FritzofiP too was a wanderer 
'from Bracka. 

Meantime Vanda's Swedish Bible gave her no little 
comfort. And now the book had another reader, for 
Agatha would pore over its pages at times, though, to 
judge from her countenance, after having spelt through 
a chapter, it was small comfort she got from the word : 
the duty of forgiveness was too plainly enforced to 
leave her much peace. 

The winter was well advanced when Ricardo and 
Vanda, with three other celebrities, were advertised to 
sing in a certain provincial town. A slight accident 
on the line had made their train very late, and the 
evening was setting in raw and chilly when they 
arrived at their hotel, to make hasty and necessary 
preparations for their appearance. Vanda with diffi- 
culty performed her toilet, and, even with the help of 
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a chambermaid, presented but an indifferent figure by 
the side of the other lady, Mrs. Lascelles, whose dimi- 
nutive person was tastefully arrayed in some gauzy, 
cloudy material. The little company gathered at 
length in the private room of the concert-hall, from 
whenoe they heard the repeated loud reminders from 
the audience. 

* Don't rage so furiously, you ill-mannered provin- 
cials,' said Bremaine, the bass singer. * If you think 
we are going to hurry, you will imagine a vain thing ;' 
and he deliberately buttoned his gloves and surveyed 
himself once more in the pier-glass. *MissVanda,' 
he continued, 'you look as grim and solemn as a 
death's-head. One would think you were going to sing 

.your own requiem.' 

* Go to the fire, Vanda,' growled Kicardo, who was 
sensitive on the point Of Vanda's appearance. *Get 
some redness to your face ; another time you will take 
the wine, as I desire. I do think you want to spite 
me: such a genius, and so barbarous even to me!' 
Vanda approached the fire, and busied herself with 
reading the programme once more, which announced 
a selection of sacred pieces. 

'What a divine humour Eicardo is in to-night 1' 
whispered Bremaine to Mrs. Lascelles, who smiled 
confidently and fiuttered her fan, at which Harry 
Lascelles, the baritone, frowned. He was mortally 
suspicious of his pretty coqilettish wife, — ^who, vain of 
he^' pink cheeks and bird- like voice, was utterly care- 
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less where lier favours were bestowed, so that she re- 
ceived adiriiration in return. Bremaine knew this well 
enough, and delighted to torment Lascelles by a real 
or pretended devotion to his wife. Despite the bari- 
tone's frowns, Bremaine stopped to flirt a few minutes 
longer, telling the lady that she and Vanda were fit 
representatives of night and morning, with sarcastic 
reflections on the poor foreigner's want of esprit, to 
which his companion lent no unwilling ear. Kicardo's. 
rising ire at length warned him to leave off* his idle 
gossip, and satisfy the assembly that they were not to 
be altogether disappointed. Bremaine's solo was fol- 
lowed by one from Ricardo, then the Lascelles and 
Bremaine sang together. It was LasceHes' custom 
always himself to give his wife what attention she re- 
quired, and, as he had immediately to follow the trio 
with a solo, ie requested Mrs. Lascelles to be seated 
during its performance, and then he would hand her 
do^vn. Instead of going away, Bremaine took a seat 
beside her, officiously arranging her cloak, and begging 
her to allow him to escort her to the warm room 
below, — all of which Lascelles saw and heard with 
increasing irritation. His theme related to the suf- 
ferings of oin: Saviour — His patience and meekness 
and sorrows ; but very different to the words on his 
tongue was the hatred that filled his heart! The 
people listened, and were melted ; but while their 
appreciation was being expressed, and as soon as the 
last syllable was uttered, Lascelles turned, and with 
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deep, low tones — in language we. dare not repeat — 
cursed the foolish triflers. His wife pouted, but turned 
pale, and Bremaine^s smile of defiance was somewhat 
forced. Lascelles scarcely acknowledged the tribute 
to his fine voice and effective rendering of his solo, 
and did not deign to notice his wife, who followed him, 
wondering why he need be in such an awful temper 
because other people thought her pretty as well as 
himself. Lascelles' passion did not rise into a storm 
as they expected, but with dark looks he threatened 
to forbid his wife singing again in public unless she 
could remember th^t she was a married woman. A 
toss of the head was all the reply he got then, but she 
studiously avoided Bremaine for the rest of that even- 
ing at least 

Vanda did not sing with her usual power, but atoned 
for that want by more than ordinary sweetness ; and 
never had Handel or Mendelssohn a better interpreter 
of their soul-full creations than this forest girL After 
' Jerusalem,' from * St. Paul,^. there was a dead silence 
for some seconds before any one thought oi applause ; 
and long afterwards the melancholy, reproachful air 
aiid words rang in her hearers' memories. 

Bremaine was to follow with the solemn bass solo, 
* But who- may abide thef day of His coming ?' When 
Vanda descended he was nowhere to be seen : after a 
vain search, Lascelles, kno\<ring his intemperate habits, 
suggested that he might be found" in the nearest ale- 
house. Ricardo obeyed the suggestion, and indeed 
K 
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found him in the tap -room of a small dram-shop close 
by, entertaining the lowest company of the town with 
a song suited to their tastes, and certainly much more 
suited to his own than the one he ought then to have 
been singing. He was half intoxicated ; and Ricardo, 
coaxing and persuading, had almost to drag him away, 
amidst the laughter of liis low companions. But anger 
would only have made him more obstinate. 

' Lascelles should have let me talk to his wife, and 
then I should not have got into mischief,' isaid Bre- 
maine, walking imsteadily into the singers' room, and 
shaking his fist at his enemy. 

*Do you know what you have got to do?' asked 
Ricardo. 

* Why, to sing about those fellows that make such a 
jolly row,' said he, with his music upside down. 

The Italian's only answer was to dash half a glass of 
water over his head, which sobered him sufficiently for 
his work, — ^to which he went with a very sulky air, and 
a less imposing toilet 

Vanda was disgusted and heart-sick, — moreover, the 
damp air had chilled her through and through ; and 
with a dim, shivering presentiment coming over her 
that this would be her last effort in public, she braced 
up her flagging energies that it might not be her worst. 
^He shall feed His flock like a sUepherd' was her 
theme, and the first part she accomplished well ; but 
when she began with the invitation, * Come unto me, 
all ye that labour,' etc., she showed signs of failing. 
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The comfort of the words fell so sweetly over her 
own weary spirit, that tears of gladness ran down her 
cheeks, and her voice was almost inaudible. As she 
came to repeat the words, however, her" eyes wandered 
over the assembly, and she wondered if any there felt 
tired, and did not know where to go for rest. She 
forgot self in a moment, and sang as if she had a mes- 
sage for them. Her streaming eye, her impassioned, 
imploring tones, astonished and touched her listeners : 
many wept, while others showed their feelings — ^and 
perhaps tried to drown them — by deafening cheers and 
excited calls for her reappearance. Vanda had simk 
exhausted upon a chair, spent with her exertions, 
and the emotTon that had so unexpectedly overcome 
her. 

' You must go back, Vanda,' said the Italian. * We 
owe indulgence to these people for keeping them such 
a long time, and for that fool's trick of Bremaine's.' 
Vanda looked at him beseechingly, and pressed her 
, hand to her side. For a moment Eicardo hesitated, 
but then he thought she had often looked as HI ; so he 
harshly replied that he would be obeyed, — that she 
should know that he was her master. And he was 
obeyed, but at a cost he little reckoned upon. 

As at other times, when encored, Vanda sang either 
some simple Swedish air, or some melody of her own 
composition. To-night it was the former, arranged 
by herself to a hymn she had found in a book in her 
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room at Filej, and it seemed a fitting supplement to 
the beautiful Scripture sentences she had just given : 

* Thou Shepherd of Israel and mine, 

The joy and desire of my heart, 
For closer communion I pine, 

I long to reside where Thou art : 
The pasture I languish to find, 

Where all who their Shepherd obey 
Are fed, on Thy bosom reclined, 

And screened from the heat of the day. 

^ 'Tis there, with the lambs of Thy flock — 

Thet^ only — I covet to rest, 
To lie at the foot of the rock. 

Or rise to be hid in Thy breast : 
'Tis there I would always abide. 

And never a moment depart ; 
Concealed in the cleft of Thy side, 

Eternally held in Thy heart.' 

With difficulty the last few lines were breathed, a 
death-like pallor overspread her face, and with trem- 
bling steps she retreated. 

At the foot of the stairs Bicardo seized her arm^ 
roughly. * What for this world made you sing that 
psalm ? Bremaine says they will call us the ** Metho- 
dist Troupe." Another time ' He stopped, for 

Yanda had put her handkerchief to her lips, and when 
she removed it, it was stained with blood. The next 
moment she was lying senseless at his feet 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOVE AND IXEATH. 
CONCLUSION. 

gGATHA, there is a new stone in the church- 
yard at Bracka : I saw it last night, and 
it was so covered with freshly-gathered 
flowers that I could hot read the name ; 
but something told toie it was the grave of our pastor.' 
It was Vanda that spoke, and she was dying, — dying 
far away from the home of her birth, away from the 
little -loved place she called home, at Kensington. 
She was dying at an inn in the town where her last 
song had been simg. The Mother and Agatha had 
been summoned immediately, and they had come, 
bringing with them the kind doctor ; but he could do 
nothing to lengthen the shortening silver cords, or 
stay the last warm drops of life that were escaping so 
quickly. 

But no cloud rested on that sweet spirit. Marion 

had carried on the pastor's work (that so long had lain 
149 
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buried), and, with a heart as simple and childlike as 
when she wept out her artless confession upon the 
holy man's breast, she now Ijelieved in the Saviour, 
and trusted in His love and His promises. Agatha 
sat by her, trying to smile down all signs of grief. She 
had given up everything for this treasure, and now it 
was found only to slip from her grasp. 

*' I am glad I came here, afler all,' continued Yanda, 
* though the years have been' sunless and dreary : the 
Mother. kept my heart from growing quite hard, for 
want of some one to love. And then Miss Beatunont 
came and told me such things about heaven, that I 
ceased to pine after Sweden. Heaven is my " Father- 
land " now ; and having seen your dear face, Agatha, 
I am fuUy content. There is something here,' touch- 
ing her bosom, — * something here that wants to get 
free. It feels like a bird that is caged.' 

* Then you have no fear of the cold and the dark- 
ness beyond?' asked Agatha, sighing. 

' Why should I fear, Agatha, darling ? It won't be 
cold and dark where Jesus is, and where the angels 
dwell. They will take me up in their arms and lay 
me down at His feet ; and when I am rested, oh, shall 
I not sing thenl I used to think I could never lie 
quietly in my grave unless I was laid at the foot of my 
father's and mother's. But what matters it where my 
poor body rests, so long as my soul is with theirs in 
the kingdom of heaven ?' 
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^ Tell tHem that Agatha will try and come too. I 
said the Lord^s Prayer last night, Yanda, and I hope 
I have really forgiven.* 

*You will be happier now, sister; — and of course 
you will be there, and • the Mother. I know what 
Jesus will say to you, Mother, when He sees you: 
^' Inasmuch as ye have done It unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me." / can't give you 
anything, but Jesus is paying all my debts.' 

* My blessed child,' said the Mother with quivering 
lips, *you owe me nothing; the debt is all on the 
other side. I was a stem, cold - mannered woman 
when you came, and everything I have done for you 
has brought a soft blessing ibto my own soul. I have 
been dissatisfied for years, but never knew what. I 
wanted imtil Miss Beaumont told me what Jesus is, 
and what He has to give. Then I saw what my need 
was. But for you I should never have found such a 
friend.' 

A few hours later Ricardo stood by his pupil's bed- 
side ; and here his callous nature was stirred to gentler 
feelings by the unmistakeable signs of ^proaching 
dissolution. Serenity and patience were written on 
Vanda's brow, and the soul never shone fiaore brightly 
through those wonderful eyes in the moments of her 
'higliest inspiration, — ^not. now in fitful gleams of fire, 
but a steady, hopeful light, to bum there tmtil the 
hour of death should gently close them in the long. 
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last sleep. There was something awful to Ricardo in 
the happy smile with which she greeted him. Like 
Claudio, with such an enemy in view, he would hare 
felt and said : 

' Death is a fearful thing. 
The weariest and most loathM worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.' 

So might Vanda have thought, while death was her 
enemy; but a good hope in Jesus had turned this 
' fearful thing ' into a friend that was just setting a 
captive free. 

*Is it nothing I can do for you, Vanda?* asked 
Bicardo in a subdued voice. 

* Yes, sir, there are two things I should like you to 
promise, if you will,' replied she. 

* To promise I I do not know what they may be ; 
and I am not of a good memory. These things, what 
are they?* 

* One is, that you will give up swearing ; it must 
anger the Lord to hear you take His name so irreve- 
rently. And then, master, I want you to love Jesus. 
I think you must do the last first, and then the other 
will be easier.* 

Ricardo looked at her in amazement, and only 
checked himself in time from offending in the very 
way that had so often pained Vanda. 
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* You might have foTind another task for me, Vanda. 
I would rather try to compose a mass. Who can help 
the bad words when people make you in a passion ? 
The good Virgin will not be hard upon a poor foreigner 
that has so many provokes, — though I might have 
done more kindly to you, Vanda. , Why did you not 
say, " Ricardo, you are a brute ? " And then my faith 
is not .like yours. I pay the priest to set right my 
accounts with the other world ; and if I thought he was 
cheating me, he should feel the smart of something 
worse than Bicardo's sharp tongue. Don^t trouble for 
me, Vanda. I hoped there was one small thing I 
could get for the best singer I shall ever bring out.* 

* No, thank you,' said Vanda, disappointed, and ,not 
quite understanding Ricardo^s religious hope. ' There 
is nothing, only I wanted you to leave oflf swearing, 
and to love Jesus. He does not want you to pay Him 
anything for letting you go to heaven ; He gives us all 
we want, and pays the price Himself; and He never 
cheats anybody. You need not be afraid to trust 
Him.' 

' Why for not ask Him to make you strong again, 
then?' 

* Because I don't wish to get well here. I want to 
go and hear the angels sing ''Worthy the Lamb " as we 
never heard it in this world. But, master, you must 
love Jesus if you would ever hear the " new song " that 
no man can learn without a new heart.' 
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Ricardo went away thoughtful and sadder by that 
gentle appeal; and though he made no promise, the 
remembrance of it checked many a hasty word, and 
led him to think more rationally about hi» eternal 
interests, which hitherto had been carelessly entrusted 
to a priest, whose assurances of safety had been posi- 
tive in proportion to the value of the penitent's 
o£fering. 

There was one thing that Vanda still yearned to 
see before her death, and that was a reconciliation 
between Agatha and Fritzoff. Not a line had come 
in answer to Mr. Roland's letter,: her hopes were 
fainter every day, and she felt thankful that she had 
never been tempted to utter a word on the subject to 
her sister. But Providence was not unmindful of this 
one loving desire, and was even then hastening its ful- 
filment in a manner she had not ventured td anticipate. 

Mr. Roland was sitting at his breakfast when his 
man-servant entered the room. *If you please, sir,* 
said the man, with difficulty repressing a broad smile, 
* there is some one wanting to see you'; — the oddest 
figure you ever beheld, dressed like a man out- of 
Noah's ark, as one may say. He won't tell me his 
business. Whatever I ask, he repeats, " I want Mr. 
Roland." It don't seem as if he could say anything 
more.' 

*0.h, tell him I am engaged just now,' said Mr. 
Roland. * Or — stay, give him this, and then he won't 
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trouble ns again ;' and he gave the man a sixpence for 
the supposed mendicant. 

In a few minutes the servant reappeared, this time 
looking indignant. * I wouldn't give no more to beg- 
gars, sir. Why, he just threw your money into the 
street, and insisted on my showing you this. Nothing 
but a trick, depend upon it, sir.' He laid what looked 
like an old letter on the table by his master. 

But the moment Mr. Eoland's eyes fell upon it he 
jumped up. It was his own letter to the pastor at 
Bracka. * Show the bearer of this in directly,' he 
exclaimed. But before the man could recover him- 
self, Mr. Eoland had himself gone to the door, and 
was bringing in the stranger, and apologizing to him 
in a language as strange. 

It was Fritzoff himsdf, straight from his native vale, 
feeling painfully conspicuous and antiquated in the 
suit he had hitherto considered the most graceful that 
a man could wear. Certainly he did look out of date 
amidst the modern elegance of Mr. Eoland's apartment 
and beside its fashionable master ; and it was not sur- 
prising that the small boys of London had thought him 
a good subject for their precocious witticisms, as he 
inquired his way from the Docks to the West End. 

The sight of Fritzoff assured Mr. Eoland that Agatha 
was lost to him, and that it only remained for him now 
to finish the sacrifice as generously as he well could. 
He pressed the stranger to accept his hospitality ; and 
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when he found that Fritzoff had no mind for the 
delicacies of his table, and only begged to be directed 
to the place where Agatha lived, Mr. Roland immedi- 
ately proposed to take him to the town where Vanda 
had fallen ilL While waiting for the train Fritzoff 
told his story, — how bitterly he had rued the hour 
when suspicion had blinded his eyes and made him 
cruel and unjust ; how he had sought for Agatha, and 
sought in vain ; then his joy when the new pastor of 
Bracka found him one day at the plough^ and read 
him Mr. Eoland's letter, and the still more satisfactory 
addition from Vanda's pen ; how the pastor had kindly, 
added to his slender means of travelling, by lending 
him a little sum from his own scanty purse. And here 
he was to answer the letter in person ; and if Agatha 
would overlook the past, to tr]^nd repair by a life of 
devotion the wrongs he had inflicted. 

Ms^rion and Diana had bidden adieu to the sufferer, 
and Vanda felt as if she had done with the world 
beyond her quiet chamber, when Mrs. M'Kay was 
called from the room. " 

Mr. Roland and Fritzoff had arrived, and the former 
rapidly explained to Mrs. M*Kay why he had come at 
that timcj and how welcome the sight of her country- 
man would be to Vanda. 

' I fear she is almost beyond feeling pleasure at 
anything earthly,' said the weeping Mother; *but I 
will tell her, if you wish it, and see if she under- 
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stands.' She returned to the room, and bending over 
the patient, said softly, ' Vanda, some one is here you 
wished to see. Fritzoff is here.' 

Yanda lifted her heavy eyelids, and gazed at the 
Mother incredulously ; then she seemed to grasp the 
truth, and roused herself up as if the news had 
given her strength. ^ 'Fritzoff — Agatha's Fritzoff 1 
Oh Mother, how good Jesus is! I shall die so 
happily now. Bring him in at once. Mother ; I must 
see him myself.' 

Agatha stood transfixed : a thousand recollections 
and emotions swept over her. Fritzoff here^ in Eng- 
land I — perhaps waiting now without the door I She 
would have hurried from the room, but this last 
thought hindered her ; and instead of flying, she sunk 
down by the bed, and tried to shelter herself in the 
curtains. Hushed footsteps were heard, the door was 
closed, and Fritzoff stood in the chamber. 

Like a vision of her childhood's days did he seem to 
Vanda, with his long yellow locks, his stalwart, hardy 
limbs clad in the brown frock-coat and enormous 
boots, his broad slouched hat in his hand. 

'Is this Yanda?' he asked, timidly approaching the 
couch. 'Can this be Yanda, my little sister, as I 
used to call her?' He took th^ wasted hand into his 
own rough brown one, and bending over it, a deep 
sob escaped him. Even Agatha was forgotten fbr the 
instant, he was so broken down at the sight of the girl 
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whom as a child he had nursed on his knee and carried 
in his arms, times without number. 

*You look just the same, Fritzoff,' she said in her 
own native tongue, beginning to gasp for breath, — 
'just the same as when last we went to the churchyard 
with Agatha.* 

*Do you think she wiU forgive me?* asked Fritzoff 
humbly. 

* She has forgiven already. Agatha, where are you? 
Mother, where is she gone ? I must hear her say it to 
Fritzoff.* Slowly Agatha emerged from her hiding- 
place, and stood with downcast eyes and flaming cheeks 
on the other side of the couch. * Fritzoff is sorry, 
Agatha ; say you forgive him.' 

* Certainly, I bear him no malice,' replied the injured 
maiden with all her old dignity. Fritzoff looked ^t 
her imploringly, feeling, however, that he deserved 
her utmost disdain. 

^No, dear sister, you must say something else. 
Fritzoff has been punished enough, and has come all 
this way to ask pardon.* 

He went round and knelt before Agatha. * Say I 
am pardoned, Agatha, and that you vdll take back my 
pledge.* He drew the old ribbon and coin from his 
pocket, and offered it to her. 

Before she had time to reply, the Mother called their 
attention. Vanda's temporary energy had failed, and 
it was evident the end had come. * Fritzoff,* she mur- 
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mured : he rose and came back to his place. ' Give 
me your hand, Agatha. Where are you?' And with 
her last strength she joined the hands of the lovers. 
Over the body of the dying girl they were reconciled, 
and their renewed vows were the last sound that she 
heard. 

^ * Life had stood by her and wonnd 

Each string to its sweetest sound; 

But death stole the winding key ; 
She had been the trusted casket 
Of a priceless, wondrous gem,— ^ 

Till God wanted it 
For His own diadem.* 
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short, well expressed, and the book, as a whole, does the author great 
credit.*— PertA Advertiser. 
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NIMMO'S HALF-CROWN REWARD BOOKS. 

Extra foolscap 8yo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, Illustrated, 
price 28. 6d. each. 

I. VL 

HemOTable Wan of Scotland. Lessons from Women's Lives. 



Patrick Fkasbb Tttlsb, F.R.S.E., 

Author of 'History of Scotland,* etc. 

n. 

Seeing tlie World : 

A Young Sailor's own Story. 
Bt Chablbs Nobdhokt. 

nL 
The Martyr Missionary : 

Five Years in China. 
Bt Bet. Ohablbs P. Bush, M.A. 

IT. 

My Few Home: 

A Woman's Diary. 

V. 

Home Heroines: 

Tales for Girls. 

By T. S. Abthub, 

Author of • Life's Crosses.' 



By Sabah J. ttat.ib- 

vn. 

The Boseville Family : 

A Historical Tale. 
Bt Mrs. A. S. Orb. 

vm. 
Leah: 

A Tale of Ancient Palestine. 
By Mrs. A. S. Orb. 



The Stories of their Lives. 

X. 

The History of Two 
Wanderers ; 

Or, Cast Adrift. 



NIMMO'S TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8vo, Illustrated, elegantly bound in cloth extra, bevellod 
boards, gilt back and side, gilt edges, price 2s. each. 



The Far North. 

n. 
The Tonng Men of the Bible. 

m. 
The Blacle and the Ear. 

A Book for Young Men. 
IV. 

Monarohs of Ooean. 

T. 

Life's Orossesi and How to 
Meet them. 



A Father's Legaoy to his 

Daughters; eto. 

vn. 

QreatMenofEuropean History. 

vm. 

Monntain Patriots. 

IZ. 

Labours of Love; 

A Tale for the Young. 

z. 

Mossdale: 

ATale for the Young. 
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NIMMO'S EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo, Blnstrated, oloih eztxB, gilt edges, price Is. 6d. each. 

The Bo7'8 Own Workshop. 
Br Jacob Abbott. 

vn. 

The Life and Adventoies of 

Bobinson OroBoe. 

YJXh 

The HistorY of Sandford 
and Merton. 

DC 

Evenings at Home; 

Or, The Jnyenile Budget Opened. 

X. 

TJnezpeoted Fleasnres. 

By Mas. Geoboe GnPFUB, Anthor 
of * The Little Oaptain,' eta 



The ^oar of Wake^eld. 

Poems and Sssays. 

Bt OLIVSB Gk>U)8MITH. 
Q. 

£8op's Fablesy ^ 

With InstmctiTe Applications. 

Bt Pb. Cbozall. 

m. 

Bnnyan's Filgiim's Progress. 

The Tonng Man-of-¥ar> 
Han: 

A Boy's Voyage round the World. 

T. 

The Treasury of Anecdote i 

Moral and Beligions. 

\* The aboye Series of elegant and nsefnl books is specially pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instrnction of yonng persons. 

NIMMO'S SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 



Fcap. Syo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 

L 

Bible Blessings. 

Bt Bey. Biohabd Newton. 

n. 

One Honr a Weeki 



m. 

The Best Things. 

Bt Bey. Bichabd Newton. 

rv". 

Qraoe Harvey and her 

Oonsins. 

V. 

Lessons from Bose Hill. 



ninstrated, price Is. 6d. each. 

VI. 

Great and Good Womoi. 
Bt Ltdia H. SiaouBNET. 

vn. 

At Home and Abroad. 

vin. 

The Kind Governess. 

IX. . 

Christmas at the Beacon : 

X. 

The Bonlptor of Bmges. 
Bt Mbs. W. G. BLiLL. 
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Foolscap Syo, Ooloured Frontispiece, handsomely bound in cloth, 
Illnjniiiated, price Is. each. 



Four Little People and their 

Friends. 

n. 
Elizabetli; or, The Exiles of 

Siberia. 

m. 

Paul and Virginia. 

IV. 

Little Threads. 

V. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

VL 

Barton Todd. 



The Perils of Greatness. , 

vnL 
Little Orowns, and fiow to 

Win Them. 
iz. 
Greai £iches. 

z. 
The Bight Way, and the 

Contrast. 

XI. 

The Daisy's First Winter. 

zn. 
The Man of the Mountain. 



NEW VOLUMES. 



XIII. 

Better than Bnbies< Stories 

for the Young, Illnstratiye of 
Familiar Proverbs. With 62 
Illustrations. 

XIV. 

Experience Teaohes, and 

other Stories for the Young, 
Illustrative of Familiar Pro- 
verbs. With 89 Illustrations. 

XV. 

The Happy Becovery, and 

other Stories for the Young. 
With 26 IllustraUons. 

XVI. 

Gratitude and Probity, and 

other Stories for the Young. 
With 21 Illustrations. 

XVII. 

The Two Brothers, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
13 Illustrations. 

XVIII. 

The Toung Orator, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
9 lUustrations. 



XIX. 

Simple Stories, to Amuse 

and Instruct Young Headers. 
With Illustrations. 

XX. 

The Three Friends, and other 

Stories Jor the Young. With 
Illustrations. 

[JLXJL 

Sybil's Sacnfice, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
12 Illustrations. 

The Old Shepherd, and other 

stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 

XXIII. 

The Tounff Officer, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 
xxrv. 
The False Heir, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 
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NIMMO'S SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOICS. 

Demy 18mo, Blnsiratod, lumdsomely bound in doth, gilt side, ' 
gilt edg«s, price 6d. each* 



Pearls for Little People. 

IL ' 

Great Lessons to 
Little People. 

HI. 

Season in Shyme. 

XV. 

iBsop's Little Fable Book. 

V. 

Qrapes from the Great Vine. 
The Pot of (Jold. 



Story Pictnres from the Bible. 

vin. 

The Tables of Stone. 

' IX. 

Ways of Doing Good. 

X. 

- stories about onr Dogs. 

ZI. 

The Bed-Winged Goose. 

zn. 

The Hermit of the Hills. 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The above Series of Books is also kept in Paper Covers, elegantly 
printed in Colours, price 4d. each. 

*** The distinctiTe features of the Kew Series of Sixpenny and One Shilling 
Jnyenile Books are : The Sabjecte of each Volume have been selected with a dae 
regard to Instruction and Entertainment; they are well printed on fine paper, In 
a superior manner; the Shilling Series is Illustrated with Frontispieces printed in 
Colours; the Sixpenny Series has beautiful Engravings; and they are elegantly 
bound. 

NIMMO'S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 

ANECDOTE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8vo, elegantly printed on snperfine paper, bound in boards, 
and printed in colours, price Is. each. 

1. BOOKS AND A0THORS. 

Curious Facts akd CHAiuoTERisno Skbtches. 

2. LAW AND LAWYERS. 

Curious Facts and Characteristic Sketches. 

3. ART AND ARTISTS. 

Curious Facts Ain> Charactkristic Sksxches. 

4. INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. 

Curious Facts and Characteristic Sketches. 

5. OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

Curious Facts and Illustrative Sketches. 

6. CLERGYMEN AND DOCTORS. 

Curious Facts and Characteristic Sketohes. 
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